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Sympathy for the Railroads 


O fair minded coal man will raise a voice against 

the plea of the railroads for a substantial increase 
in rates. Only recently the coal industry went before 
the tribunal of the government, the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, asking for relief from oppressively low 
prices. The remembrance of those times and the spec- 
tacle of the railroads with hands tied make the coal 
industry halt before it sanctions any move on the part 
of Congress that may lead to putting their business in 
the same kind of harness. Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
Coal Commissioner bill is harmless in this respect and 
it has many excellent provisions, but it is meeting with 
objection because it is seen as an opening wedge for 
permanent government control of the coal business. 





Fair Prices for All 

HIS coal industry of ours has never faced a more 

critical situation than that which confronts our 
business today. A coal operator from Chicago writes 
us further along this line and so well does he put it 
that we quote his letter. He adds, “The public is watch- 
ing closely and we must see to it that the price we ask 
for our coal is just to all concerned. The time is here 
when no industry, however important or necessary, can 
be successful without the backing of public opinion. If 
we are going to sell our coal at reasonable prices and 
allow our sales organizations and distributors to exploit 
the public by asking exhorbitant prices for our coal, we 
are going to fail lamentably in perhaps the greatest 
2risis the present generation of coal men will he called 
ipon to experience. 

“Let those of us who market our coal through whole- 
salers be very sure that these wholesalers are of the 
right kind, so that we shall know that our coal reaches 
the ultimate consumer with only a fair and reasonable 
margin added for selling commissions. Let us see to it 
that our coal does not pass through three or four hands 
before it is finally sold to the consumer. It is our duty 
to watch these things and thus curtail at least one 
probable source of profiteering. It must be borne in 
mind that we are the ones who will suffer if the coal 
industry is put back under Government control. 

“It is well known that the coal industry in years past 
has been looked upon with suspicion, although whether 
tr not this suspicion was justified does not enter into 
the present situation. It remains, however, that our 
sales organizations are the individual points of contact 
we have with the public. Therefore it is entirely up to 
us what kind of an impression we make with the public 
from now on. 

“The future of the coal industry is in our hands, and 
it is entirely up to us to decide by our own actions 
whether we are to manage our business. ourselves or 
whether we are to be supervised once more by some 








form of Government control. Let the motto of the coal 
industry be, ‘Fair prices for all.’ ” 





Freight Jam May Affect Coal Market 


OAL operators will get small consolation from the 

fact that car shortage and freight delays are crip- 
pling industries other than coal. Protests lodged at 
Washington with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and’ other bodies against present transportation condi- 
tions mean that others than coal shippers are feeling 
the pinch. The term car shortage will have a new mean- 
ing to people hereafter and other business will better 
appreciate the position and the complaints of the coal 
man when lack of cars and freight blockades cause non- 
delivery of needed fuel and are made the basis for 
higher prices because of increasing costs. 

One aspect of the present situation should be kept 
before the coal shipper. With industry slackened by 
lack of transportation to handle in- and out-bound 
freight, and with coal a deferred class of movement, a 
prolongation of present conditions may cause a slump in 
the stringency in demand. Whether such a slump will 
materialize and, if it comes, whether it will be of signifi- 
cant proportions, depends on the relative size of stocks 
of fuel and of other raw materials in the hands of 
manufacturers. 





Our American Industries 

PEAKING generally the basal industries of the coun- 

try are in the control of Americans. Perhaps that is 
why their regulation has been so easy and so little 
resisted. All through the war it was the essential 
industries of the country which had to bear the brunt 
of regulation and often it seemed as if the purpose was 
to make easier the operation of those not so essential. 
Never did the basal industries fail to respond. Laws 
of doubtful constitutionality, contravening all former 
practice, were accepted patiently and without litigation, 
in the hope that the war might be thereby more speedily 
end completely won. Concessions equally great were 
made without legal compulsion or even semblance of it. 

The coal industry in North America is directed almost 
wholly by Americans and former citizens of the British 
Isles. It accepted every kind of regulation—a control 
almost equivalent to Government ownership. It made 
an average ;:rofit of 10. per cent, with which compare the 
profit of the Federal Reserve Bank, which was ten times 
as great. Hardly any business made as little during 
the period of the war as did the coal industry. The 
capital of one luxury-manufacturing corporation has 
just been increased from $3,000,000 to $100,000,000 
without taking in new investors. Probably there is a 
little water in the stock, but what a large quantity of 
ploughed-in profits must be represented by that huge 
capitalization! 
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_ Water-Power Legislation and Coal 


ERHAPS the so-called “super-power” project to 

study which the sum of $125,000 is to be alloted by 
Congress is as yet too much of a dream to excite the 
active interest of coal men. Coupled with water-power 
legislation now pending in Washington this measure 
would reorganize power production and distribution and 
transportation on the Atlantic seaboard ‘and thereby 
reduce by one-half the steam coal used in this area, in 
which it is said 40 per cent of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the country is consumed. 

The water-power bill is designed to permit the genera! 
development of latent water power by private capital. 
In sections such as the South and West, where water 
power has been exploited, coal has lost markets and the 
further use of water to run the wheels of industry will 
still further reduce the demand for coal. 

The prospect is not one, however, to frighten the 
coal producer, for it is inevitable that use creates new 
uses, and power, whether from coal, water or oil, will 
be demanded in ever-increasing quantity as time goes on. 
A single feature of the dream of the super-power proj- 
ect, the electrification of the railroads in the East, will 
so increase the effectiveness of our transportation sys- 
tem in this sadly congested area that new high limits 
on tidewater shipments can be reached. 





‘Assigned Cars 


BJECTION to assigned cars was crystallized dur- 

ing the war by the extension of the practice to 
include commercial shipments in addition to railroad 
fuel.. Prior to the summer and fall of 1917 the com- 
mon practice was for railroads to make contracts with 
producers of bituminous coal guaranteeing a full car 
supply and often, if not usually, providing a minimum 
delivery that furnished the mine steady running time. 
The advantage of steady operation in reducing costs 
was as well known then as now, though not so scien- 
tifically expressed as by the Engineers Committee of 
the Fuel Administration. No such objection to such 
contracts were then made as are now voiced. Some 
operators régularly engaged in the business of supply- 
ing railroad fuel while others preferred to ship com- 
mercial coal. The producer who elected to tie up with 
the railroads was planning to take a smaller profit per 
ton on his product but a surer one—the operator who 
held his coai for the spot market was playing for larger 
profit. 

The industry was on this basis for years, with’ sharp 
controversies each spring when the question of price 
came up for discussion between the operators and the 
fuel purchasing agents of the roads. Meetings were 
held at which the producers were.told what price would 
be paid for coal that year and they usually had no choice 
but to accept if they desired railroad business. The 
certainty of a minimum of business in the dull summer 
time and of a full car supply in the winter if there 
should be a car shortage, was weighed against the low 
price, for beyond question the railroads used the power 
of the assigned car to secure a low price. The operators 
were unorganized, their objections were without weight 
and the railroads got their coal at their own figures. 

A new era in the coal industry began with the con- 
tract ‘season of April, ,1917. Demand was without 
parallel and prices were higher than ever before re- 
corded. The railroads were in financial straights and 
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were trying to save on their coal bills by holding dow, 
the prices. The market for bituminous coal was go 
strong that assigned cars ceased to hold the lure of 
the past and many roads were unable to contract fo, 
their requirements, because they would not pay the 
going price. Such was the condition when in September 
1917, the Fuel Administration began its work. One of 
the first obligations assumed by the organization was 
the provision of coal for the railroads and certain essen. 
tial industries that had failed to cover their require- 
ments by contract. Priority orders for the roads were 
issued requiring shippers to give preference to engine 
fuel contracts. The Fuel Administration, acting with 
the Car Service Commission of the American Railway 
Association, assigned cars for industrial consumers and 
needy and negligent public utilities. This system of 
distribution failed utterly to meet the situation and 
was particularly obnoxious to the producers because in 
the stormy months in the winter of 1917-18 the assigned 
cars absorbed the available supply throughout the East 
and. nothing was left for commercial customers not 
favored as war essentials. 

After a bitter fight lasting more than a month be- 
tween the Railroad Administration on one side and the 
operators backed by the Fuel Administrator on the 
other, assigned cars were, in May, 1918, forbidden by 
order of the President. The conditions under which 
they were abolished are important to bear in mind at 
this time. Government prices were in effect—one price 
for all. The railroads could not buy coal with ears, 
Price was eliminated from the equation. Distribution 
was absolutely in the hands of the Government and 
the roads could be and were assured of the proper share 
of the coal, in fact their requirements were given first 
preference. With the President maintaining his policy 
of the same price to all and the supply assured, the 
railroads did not need assigned cars. 

In the spring of 1919, when contracts for the ensuing 
coal year were made, the roads were yet under Govern- 
ment supervision and the ban on assigned cars was still 
in effect. The demand for coal was so light, however, 
that no difficulty was experienced in making fuel con- 
tracts, although the matter of price was the subject of 
bitter controversy and sharp recriminations. The oper- 
ators were better organized than before the war and 
better knew how to secure fair prices for their product. 
They had learned their costs and were disposed to hold 
prices above those costs. Government control of the 
railroads ceased on March 1, 1920, and on April 16 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission removed the restric- 
tions on assigned cars. 

Honest efforts were made by the representatives of 
the roads and the National Coal Association to get to- 
gether on a program that would give assurance of an 
adequate fuel coal supply without the use of assigned 
cars. The effort failed, and failed because the operators 
are without legal power to collectively talk prices. Fur- 
thermore, the operators’ ‘associations are without power 
to allocate orders for coal among their members for 
any purpose and to insist upon and require the fulfill- 
ment of the orders. In other words, the two conditions 
that obtained during the period of Government control, 
assurance of price and of supply, are no longer in effect. 
The purchasers of fuel coal see in assigned cars a means 
ta secure both, and until some plan is evolved the prac- 
tice will be followed. The next move is up to the oper- 
ators. Some new plan must be brought forth. 
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Seasonal Freight Rates Will Affect Coal 
Fields in Varying Degrees’ 


Differentials Recommended by the Engineers Greatly Increase tne Incentive 
to Summer Buying—The Maximum Discount Proposed Is More Than 
Three Times the Normal Drop in Spot Prices in the Pittsburgh District 


By F. G. TRYON 


have developed sharp differences of opinion as to 

‘fl the wisdom of the proposed legislation. Support 

of the measure has been confined largely to the fields 
of the Middle West, whereas the testimony presented 
by representatives of the Appalachian operators was 


generally adverse. Into 


Hime: on the seasonal coal freight rate bills 


on coal is about $1.56 for bituminous and $2.28 for an- 
thracite, both per net ton. These were the figures 
prevailing in 1919. They represent the average reve- 
nue per ton of revenue coal hauled by all roads in that 
year. The weighted average for anthracite and bitu- 
minous would be about $1.68 per net ton. In terms of 
this average freight rate 











this controversy it is not 
my place to enter. As I 
see it, the business of the 
coal statistician of the 
Geological Survey is to 
publish facts and leave 
the task of taking action 
on the basis of the facts 
to others. This article is 
therefore limited toa brief 
presentation of certain 
facts which may help to 
clarify the discussion. It 


At the hearings on the seasonal coal freight 
rate bill, Senator Frelinghuysen asked Di- 
rector Smith, of the Geological Survey, for 
his opinion of the proposed legislation. In 
his testimony, Doctor Smith introduced facts 
which it is believed should be made available 
to the coal fraternity while the subject is 
under discussion. COAL AGE has requested 
F. G. Tryon, in charge of coal statistics for 
the Geological Survey, who prepared the ex- 
hibits, to summarize these new data. 


the engineers’ differen- 
tials would therefore vary 
from minus 15 per cent 
to plus 15 per cent. Table 
I gives the differential for 
each month, first in cents 
per ton, and then in per 
cent of the average 
freight rate. In the last 
column of the table the 
modified freight rate is ex- 
pressed as an index num- 
ber. Thus if the average 

















might have been expected 





for the year be taken as 





that the universal appli- 

cation of any change in the existing rate structure 
would produce a whole crop of unexpected developments. 
This has been clearly brought out by the testimony at 
the hearing of the Senate committee considering the 
bill. 

Two bills are now before the committee, the original 
bill, introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen (S. 4,087), 
and a substitute bill (S. 4,278), proposed by a com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, headed by Eugene McAuliffe. -The 
first bill provides for a decrease of 15 per cent in all 
coal freight rates during the months from April to 
August, inclusive, of each year, and a corresponding 
increase of 15 per cent over the base rate during the 
remaining months of the year. 

The substitute bill, introduced by the engineers, pro- 
poses three modifications of this plan: Fixed differen- 
tials in cents per ton are substituted for the percentage 
differentials; the differentials are graduated from 
month to month; the period of discount is from Febru- 
ary to July instead of from April to August. At the 
hearings preference was generally expressed for the 
substitute bill, as far, at least, as the differentials were 
concerned. 

Now what do these differentials proposed in ‘the 
engineers’ bill mean in terms of the average freight 
rate on coal? The differentials vary from minus 25 
cents in March, April and May to plus 25 cents in 
October, November and December. According to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, the average freight rate 





" *Published by permission of the Director of the Geological 
Survey. 


100, the January rate will 
be 106; the rate in February, 95; in March, 85, etc. 
Having reduced the freight rate, as it would be mod- 
ified by the engineers’ bill, to index numbers, we can 
now compare it with index numbers of the monthly 
changes in production. This is done in Table II. The 
first column represents points above or below the aver- 
age freight rate, assuming the engineers’ differentials 
to be applied. In the last three columns the produc- 
tion figures are shown in the same way. 

The year chosen is 1913, the latest normal year. Thus 
in the month of April the engineers’ differentials pro- 
vide a discount of minus 15 points. The United States 
production in the same month of 1913 was 16 points 
below the average. Production in the Appalachian re- 
gion was 15 points below, and in the Western States 17 
points below. 








TABLE I. 
WHAT THE DIFFERENTIALS PROPOSED IN THE ENGINEERS’ BILL 
(S. 4,278) MEAN IN PER CENT OF AN AVERAGE 
COAL FREIGHT RATE 








Index Number 


Average Differentials Differentials 
Freight Proposed in Expressed in of the 
Months Rate Engineers’ Bill Per Cent of Modified Freight 
Per Net (S. 4,278) Average Freight ate 
Ton* Rate ($1.68= 100) 
January....... $1.68 +10c + 6% 106 
February...... 1.68 —10¢ — 6% 94 
Maral... ...... 1.68 —25e¢ —15% 85 
April 1.68 —25e —15% 85 
Aaa 1.68 —25e — 15% 85 
PORES cae we 1.68] —15e — 9% 91 
July 1.68) — 5¢ — 3% 97 
August:....:.. U.68 + 5e + 3% 103 
September..... 1.68 +15¢ + % 109 
October....... 1.68 +25c + 15% 115 
November..... 1.68 +25¢ + 15° 115 
December..... 1.68 +25e +15% 115 
*Average revenue per ton of revenue coal (both anthracite and bituminous) 


hauled by all roads in 1919. 
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Fig. 2. How Proposed 
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Fig. 1. Seasonal 
Rates Compared 
with Production 


In_ this diagram the 
monthly differentials in 
freight rates on coal, pro- 
posed by the engineers’ 
bill, are expressed as 
discounts below the maxi- 
mum rate. These dis- 
counts are then superim- 
posed on the diagrams 
of production of a normal 
year of the Eastern fields, 
the Western fiields, and 
of the United States. The 
differentials are too great 
for the East, not sufficient 
for the West, but about fit 
the average of the whole 
country. 
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Examination of the table will show that the engi- 
neers’ differentiais are well in step with the fluctuations 
in the production of the United States as a whole, but 
not so well in step with either the West or the Appala- 
chian region, if taken separately. This is because the 
prevailing seasonal swing in the Appalachians is dif- 
ferent from that in the West. The high months in the 
West are from September to February. In the Ap- 
palachians they are, generally speaking, from June to 
November. 

TABLE II. 


, : ; PIALS >OSED IN THE ENGI- 
40MPARISON OF THE DIFFERENTIALS PROPOSED IN TH. 
™ NEER’S BILL (8. 4,278) WITH MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN 
4 PRODUCTION—1913. 


Engineers’ United States Appalachian —— aa 

Months Differentials Production BE a ord i roduction 
January....--- + 6 7 win y +7 
February....- - — 6 - a t 4 
March......-- mae = J cet 
_ a a =e 
ISTE. ci.,0'0 eo — 3 -- 7 t ; 1 

\ 3 eee — -- 

August aac aecss 5 ae + 3 + § zs 9 
Spomenber Aa Te iJ t 6 +2 
nae SE +15 15 ti 13 
r +15 a —2 +14 


on ne tain gts are a ae 
figurxs given here are points above or below the average.) 

To bring out these differences more clearly Diagram 

I has been prepared. The purpose of the differentials 

is, of course, to fill up the hollow between the peaks 

in the annual production curve. To visualize the ef- 


Jan. Feb.Mar.Apr. MayJun.July Avg.Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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fectiveness of the discounts proposed, we may draw a 
picture of them and then apply the picture to pictures 
of the monthly production drawn to the same scale. The 
differentials are shown in the upper left-hand corner 
of the diagram as a series of inverted columns each 
one of which represents a total discount below the 
maximum rate. They provide in January for a total 
discount of 9 points, or 9 per cent of the average. In 
February the discount becomes 21 points; in March, 
April and May, 30 points; in June it recedes to 24 
points; in July, to 18 points; in August, to 12 points; 
in September, to 6 points, and in the months of October, 
November and December, when the maximum rate is 
in effect, there is no discount. 

Now suppose we imagine this picture of the discounts 
lifted up bodily and placed on top of a picture of the 
monthly production of coal drawn to the same scale 
(upper right-hand corner). We can shift the discount 
picture up and down until the maximum line comes to 
rest at the top of the black column of maximum pro- 
duction, which happens to be in November. The posi- 
tion it.-would occupy is shown by the shaded overprint. 
If the differentials were perfectly adjusted. the dis- 
count columns would supplement the heights of the 
production columns and fill the hollow in the produc- 
tion diagram, and they do so supplement very neatly 
the 1913 production for the country as a whole. But 
when we come to apply the discount diagram to the 
hollow in the production diagram for the Western 
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Fig. 3. Seasonal 
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with Spot Prices 
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bituminous coal in the 
United States in several 
important fields. The dis- 
counts are plainly suffi- 
cient to encourage buying 
in the summer, being well 
below the normal summer 
level in spot prices. 
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states, taken by themselves, the fit is not so satisfactory. 
It is even less satisfactory when the discounts are ap- 
plied to the production diagram of the Appalachian 
region. 

In the same way Diagram II shows the proposed 
discounts applied to shipments over four of the prin- 
cipal carriers in the Appalachian region. The discounts 
fit fairly well on the Pennsylvania and Virginian dia- 
grams, but are somewhat out of place on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western. These examples might 
of course be multiplied, but they will suffice to show 
that there are wide variations from district to district, 
and that no single set of discounts can be devised to fit 
all cases. 

It has been argued that a differential in freight rate 
would not be a more powerful inducement to storage 
in the summer than the natural slump in the market 
price of coal which normally occurs in the summer. To 
test this statement Table III was prepared. The year 
1913 was one of active business in which the range of 
prices from winter to summer was apparently as great 
as may ordinarily be expected—much greater, for in- 
stance, than that in either 1914 or 1915. 

The average spot price f.o.b. mine of all grades and 
sizes of bituminous coal in January, 1913, was $1.47 
per net ton. January was the maximum month for that 
The lowest average price in any month was 


year. 
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$1.23, in May. In other words, the maximum discount 
offered to the average purchaser of bituminous coal by 
the range of market prices was 24 cents for that year. 
In comparison with this figure the maximum discount 
offered by the engineers’ differentials—50 cents per ton 
—appears very considerable. 











TABLE III. COMPARATIV E INDUCE MENT TO STORAGE OFFE RED 
BY PROPOSED SEASONAL RATES AND BY THE 
1913 SUMMER SLUMP IN MINE PRICES 








Discount Below Discount Below 
Freight Rate Average Spot 
Maximum Month F.o.b. Mine 
Price 


Inder 
Engineers’ Bill 


Months Maximum Month* 
(S. 4,2 
MIME 5. on 5-5 4 a Bios Bee NEARS SIS aaah, aie $0.15 0—Maximum month 
PUES 0. <ch, or aay Pitan vo alalaye taba vaiere a $0.18 
Maren... A Bee eee SN ee ry .50 y 
SMI 52-21 56.2 cto are lacer de cuyia Gisewiarstneeete em .50 23 
Re 5, 35-5, oie scald) tear hove ah gee 50 24 
1 TS ESS eer mean te POND are ran ea 40 24 
ATA us. nec pepe mare tale eteae .30 22 
NS sa scenes Shah asa g eae .20 19 
Septémber Sica Seagal at co eee eee 10 18 
ie. re 0} Maximum 42 
SST ie Seer Carre pare er 0 j months 19 


* Taken from Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918, by C. E. Lesher. In 1913 
the month of maximum price was January, when the weighted average spot price 
of all bituminous coals, all sizes, was $1.47 per net ton. In February the average 
was 18c. less; in Ms arch, 22 c¢. less, ete. 


————— 





To iensitien the enniiaie of ious engineers’ > discounts 
alongside the range in spot prices Diagrams III and IV 
have been prepared. The scheme of presentation is the 
same as that used in the preceding diagrams. In this 
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case, however, the differentials are expressed in cents 
per ton rather than in per cent of the average rate. 
The shaded overprint of the engineers’ discount, it 
will be seen, overlaps the columns of average price in 
the majority of instances. Thus in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the market price at no time fell more than 15 
cents below the maximum, a figure less than one- 
third of the discount afforded by the engineers’ bill. 
The only one of the six districts shown in which the 
range of market spot quotations exceeded the engi- 
neers’ discount was eastern Kentucky. 

The diagrams would appear to indicate that the pro- 
posed differentials constitute a much larger incentive 
to store than do the ordinary fluctuations in market 
prices. Especially does this appear probable when it 
is remembered that the buyer can count upon the freight 
differential but has no guarantee ‘as to what the future 
market price may be. The price usually goes up in the 
fall, but it does not always do so, and in any case there 
is no means of predicting how much the rise will be. 

The testimony atthe hearings brought out the fact 
that the engineers’ bill as drawn was not intended to 
apply to intrastate rates. This is a matter of great im- 
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TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917 AND 1918, BY ROUTES AND 
DESTINATIONS (a) 











1917 ——- 1918 -——— 
Net Tons PerCent Net Tons’ Per Cent 





Used within the State.......... 201,000,000 37 209,000,000 36 
Shipped to other States......... 129,000,000 23 137,000,000 24 
Used by railroads...... ....... 146,000,000 26 149,000,000 26 
Pspostedl Ge Wail. o.oo o8 oes 9,000,000 2 11,000,000 2 
Shipped to tidewater............ 39,000,000 7 45,000,000. 8 
Shipped to Great Lakes for cargo 28,000,000 5 28,000,000 5 
Total production............. 552,000,000 100 579,000,000 100 
(1) This statement does not include the tonnage reshipped from Lake Superior 


and Lake Michigan docks. 





portance, as the strictly intrastate business, exclusive 
of shipments to tide and to the Lakes, and of railroad 
fuel is about 37 per cent of the total production. 

Table JV summarizes the statistics of coal distribu- 
tion in 1917 and 1918. 

If the Lake and tidewater business is to be excepted 
from the application of the seasonal rate, the tonnage 
to which the plan would be applicable is restricted to 
the 23 or 24 per cent shipped by rail from one state to 
another, plus whatever part of the 26 per cent used by 
the railroads is revenue coal in interstate business. 





Federal Trade Commission Takes Issue with 
National Coal Association 


N answer to the assertion of the National Coal Asso- 

ciation that, according to the rules of the game, the 
Federal Trade Commission should cease to ask for 
monthly cost reports because the first round of the fight 
in the Maynard Coal Co. case went against them, Com- 
missioner Gaskill has just sent a letter to coal operators. 

Mr. Gaskill says the commission did not agree to be 
bound by the result of one suit. In fact, pointing out 
some of the advantages of monthly coal cost reports, 
he asks support of operators in making them a success. 
Many reports, he says, continue to be received. The 
letter is as follows: 

“I am writing to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, advising the commission that your Company 
deems it inadvisable to furnish monthly cost reports 
pending final adjudication by the courts of the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission to require such reports 
from coal mining companies. 

“We note your statement that this position is, as you 
understand it, in harmony with arrangements made 
with the attorneys representing the commission with 
relation to the suit brought by the Maynard Coal 
Company. 

“We fear that in some way a misunderstanding with 
reference to the attitude taken by the commission in 
this regard has arisen, and for this reason desire to 
make it clear to you that, following suggestions made to 
us that it would be advisable to test the constitu- 
tionality of the statute by which the production of these 
reports was authorized, we consented to co-operate in 
the early presentation of a series of actions, but we did 
not agree that, in event of a decision in one of these 
cases adverse to the exercise of the statutory power, the 
commission should be bound thereby with respect to 
other companies not parties to the action. 

“if it has been represented to you that the commission 


agreed to accept an adverse finding in one of these 


cases as conclusive as to all companies pending a final 
adjudication, we regret to say that the attitude of the 


commission has not been properly understood or 
interpreted to you. 

“The purpose which the commission is endeavoring to 
serve by the collection of these cost reports, and the 
issue of monthly bulletins based thereon, was deemed by 
Congress to be in the public interest, and the commis- 
sion does not believe that it should regard this 
determination of public interest as dispelled by the 
single decision recently pronounced. 

“We find that a very large number of coal operators 
are sufficiently impressed by the value of having on 
record with a disinterested body the actual facts con- 
nected with their coal production as to lead them to 
waive any question arising out of this decision, and not 
only to furnish the reports but to urge that the com- 
mission to continue this collection and publication of 
its monthly bulletins. The existence of this body of 
facts and figures is valuable both to the operators and 
to the general public; to the former because it is their 
protection against suspicion and to the latter because it 
affords a proper basis from which to draw conclusions. 

“The commission earnestly desires to obtain the 
results contemplated by the statute without resort to 
penalty proceedings, and in view of the fact that so 
large a proportion of the coal operators realize the value 
of these reports, the commissions entertains the hope 
that irrespective of the Maynard decision it will con- 
tinue to receive through the co-operation of the opera- 
tors the facts which will serve as a. basis of cost 
ascertainment. 

“The commission submits to those operators who are 
not now within the scope of the Maynard decision, but 
who are inclined to take the effect thereof to themselves, 
that they consider this question in the long view 
whether it is not to their interests as well as to those 
of the general public whom they serve, to record the 
actual facts connected with their industry.” 





On May 8 President Wilson issued an executive order 
directing the Council of National Defense to take over 
the records of the War Labor Board and complete any 
unfinished business. 
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states, taken by themselves, the fit is not so satisfactory. 
It is even less satisfactory when the discounts are ap- 
plied to the production diagram of the Appalachian 
region. 

In the same way Diagram II shows the proposed 
discounts applied to shipments over four of the prin- 
cipal carriers in the Appalachian region. The discounts 
fit fairly well on the Pennsylvania and Virginian dia- 
grams, but are somewhat out of place on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western. These examples might 
of course be multiplied, but they will suffice to show 
that there are wide variations from district to district, 
and that no single set of discounts can be devised to fit 
all cases. 

It has been argued that a differential in freight rate 
would not be a more powerful inducement to storage 
in the summer than the natural slump in the market 
price of coal which normally occurs in the summer. To 
test this statement Table III was prepared. The year 
1913 was one of active business in which the range of 
prices from winter to summer was apparently as great 
as may ordinarily be expected—much greater, for in- 
stance, than that in either 1914 or 1915. 

The average spot price f.o.b. mine of all grades and 
sizes of bituminous coal in January, 1913, was $1.47 
per net ton. January was the maximum month for that 
The lowest average price in any month was 


year. 
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$1.23, in May. In other words, the maximum discount 
offered to the average purchaser of bituminous coal by 
the range of market prices was 24 cents for that year. 
In comparison with this figure the maximum discount 
offered by the engineers’ differentials—50 cents per ton 
—appears very considerable. 





TABLE ITI. “COMPAR: AT \TIV] E INDU CEMENT TO STORAGE OFFERED 
BY PROPOSED SEASONAL RATES AND BY THE 
1913 SUMMER SLUMP IN MINE PRICES 

















Discount Below Discount Below 
Freight Rate Average Spot 
Maximum Month F.o.b. Mine 
Under Price 


Months Engineers’ Bill Maximum Month* 
(S. 4,278) 

PS ere eres, Panes ee $0.15 0—Maximum month 
F ebruary Be eee are ae Ata Pay a0 $0.18 
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* Taken from Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918, by C. E. Lesher. In 1913 
the month of maximum price was January, when the weighted average spot price 


of all bituminous coals, all sizes, was $1.47 per net ton. In February the average 
was 18c. less; in March, 22 c. less, ete. 
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To visualize the magnitude of the engineers’ discounts 
alongside the range in spot prices Diagrams III and IV 
have been prepared. The scheme of presentation is the 
same as that used in the preceding diagrams. In this 
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case, however, the differentials are expressed in cents 
per ton rather than in per cent of the average rate. 
The shaded overprint of the engineers’ discount, it 
will be seen, overlaps the columns of average price in 
the majority of instances. Thus in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the market price at no time fell more than 15 
cents below the maximum, a figure less than one- 
third of the discount afforded by the engineers’ bill. 
The only one of the six districts shown in which the 
range of market spot quotations exceeded the engi- 
neers’ discount was eastern Kentucky. 

The diagrams would appear to indicate that the pro- 
posed differentials constitute a much larger incentive 
to store than do the ordinary fluctuations in market 
prices. Especially does this appear probable when it 
is remembered that the buyer can count upon the freight 
differential but has no guarantee ‘as to what the future 
market price may be. The price usually goes up in the 
fall, but it does not always do so, and in any case there 
is no means of predicting how much the rise will be. 

The testimony atthe hearings brought out the fact 
that the engineers’ bill as drawn was not intended to 
apply to intrastate rates. This is a matter of great im- 
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TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL .PRODUCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917 AND 1918, BY ROUTES AND 
DESTINATIONS (a) 











1917 - 1918 -———-— 

. Net Tons PerCent Net Tons Per Cent 
Used within the State.......... 201,000,000 37 209,000,000 36 
Shipped to other States......... 129,000,000 23 137,000,000 24 
Used by railroads...... ....... 146,000,000 26 149,000,000 26 

Exported by rail. .......0.005 6.00 9,000,000 2 11,000, 

Shipped to tidewater............ 39,000,000 7 45,600,000 8 
Shipped to Great Lakes for cargo 28,000,000 5 28,000,000 5 
Total production............. 552,000,000 100 579,000,000 ‘100 

(1) This statement does not include the tonnage reshipped from Lake Superior 


and Lake Michigan docks. 





portance, as the strictly intrastate business, exclusive 
of shipments to tide and to the Lakes, and of railroad 
fuel is about 37 per cent of the total production. 

Table [V summarizes the statistics of coal distribu- 
tion in 1917 and 1918. 

If the Lake and tidewater business is to be excepted 
from the application of the seasonal rate, the tonnage 
to which the plan would be applicable is restricted to 
the 23 or 24 per cent shipped by rail from one state to 
another, plus whatever part of the 26 per cent used by 
the railroads is revenue coal in interstate business. 





Federal Trade Commission Takes Issue with 
National Coal Association 


N answer to the assertion of the National Coal Asso- 

ciation that, according to the rules of the game, the 
Federal Trade Commission should cease to ask for 
monthly cost reports because the first round of the fight 
in the Maynard Coal Co. case went against them, Com- 
missioner Gaskill has just sent a letter to coal operators. 

Mr. Gaskill says the commission did not agree to be 
bound by the result of one suit. In fact, pointing out 
some of the advantages of monthly coal cost reports, 
he asks support of operators in making them a success. 
Many reports, he says, continue to be received. The 
letter is as follows: 

“I am writing to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, advising the commission that your Company 
deems it inadvisable to furnish monthly cost reports 
pending final adjudication by the courts of the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission to require such reports 
from coal mining companies. 

“We note your statement that this position is, as you 
understand it, in harmony with arrangements made 
with the attorneys representing the commission with 
relation to the suit brought by the Maynard Coal 
Company. 

“We fear that in some way a misunderstanding with 
reference to the attitude taken by the commission in 
this regard has arisen, and for this reason desire to 
make it clear to you that, following suggestions made to 
us that it would be advisable to test the constitu- 
tionality of the statute by which the production of these 
reports was authorized, we consented to co-operate in 
the early presentation of a series of actions, but we did 
not agree that, in event of a decision in one of these 
cases adverse to the exercise of the statutory power, the 
commission should be bound thereby with respect to 
other companies not parties to the action. 

“if it has been represented to you that the commission 
_agreed to accept an adverse finding in one of these 
cases as conclusive as to all companies pending a final 
adjudication, we regret to say that the attitude of the 


commission has not been properly understood or 
interpreted to you. 

“The purpose which the commission is endeavoring to 
serve by the collection of these cost reports, and the 
issue of monthly bulletins based thereon, was deemed by 
Congress to be in the public interest, and the commis- 
sion does not believe that it should regard this 
determination of public interest as dispelled by the 
single decision recently pronounced. 

“We find that a very large number of coal operators 
are sufficiently impressed by the value of having on 
record with a disinterested body the actual facts con- 
nected with their coal production as to lead them to 
waive any question arising out of this decision, and not 
only to furnish the reports but to urge that the com- 
mission to continue this collection and publication of 
its monthly bulletins. The existence of this body of 
facts and figures is valuable both to the operators and 
to the general public; to the former because it is their 
protection against suspicion and to the latter because it 
affords a proper basis from which to draw conclusions. 

“The commission earnestly desires to obtain the 
results contemplated by the statute without resort to 
penalty proceedings, and in view of the fact that so 
large a proportion of the coal operators realize the value 
of these reports, the commissions entertains the hope 
that irrespective of the Maynard decision it will con- 
tinue to receive through the co-operation of the opera- 
tors the facts which will serve as a. basis of cost 
ascertainment. 

“The commission submits to those operators who are 
not now within the scope of the Maynard decision, but 
who are inclined to take the effect thereof to themselves, 
that they consider this question in the long view 
whether it is not to their interests as well as to those 
of the general public whom they serve, to record the 
actual facts connected with their industry.” 





On May 8 President Wilson issued an executive order 
directing the Council of National Defense to take over 
the records of the War Labor Board and complete any 
unfinished business. 
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A new suggestion for handling the problem 
of seasonal movement of coal is contained in 
the suggestion of prominent. coal operators 
that in the summer months a drawback on 
the freight charges be allowed for coal that 
is put into storage, thus encouraging the 
very thing for which the seasonal rates are 
devised. What do you think of the proposal? 


























Seasonal Rate Bill Reported by Committee 


SEASONAL coal freight rate bill has been agreed 
A upon by the Frelinghuysen sub-committee and re- 
ported favorably to the full Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, of which Senator Cummins of Iowa is 
chairman. The bill as reported embodies the rates and 
the months proposed in the engineers’ bill. No ex- 
emptions are made for shipments to tidewater or on 
coal intended for transshipment over the Great Lakes. 
When the rate is seventy-five cents or less it is excluded 
from the provisions of the bill. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is given more latitude than in either 
of the bills which had been proposed. The scope of the 
bill has been extended somewhat and includes anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, coke, lignite, briquets, boulets 
and petroleum coke. 

Since Congress apparently is determined to have some 
form of seasonal coal rate legislation, operators , are 
discussing an alternative proposition. It is suggested 
that a form of drawback be arranged on coal actually 
stored. Such an arrangement, it is pointed out, would 
not reward the purchaser who accepts the freight reduc- 
tion but who does not store the coal. Since the avowed 
object of the bill is to promote storage, several promi- 
nent operators, at least, are of the opinion that the 
drawback proposition would do more to insure storage 
than a blanket reduction in rates. It is their belief 
that such a proposition is feasible and that it could be 
carried out as easily as are the milling-in-transit rates 
and other such tariff arrangements. 

In its unanimous report to the full committee the 
sub-committee report itemizes the beneficial results 
which may be expected from the seasonal rate, as well 
as the principal objectiors which are raised against such 
rates. Reasons are advanced in an effort to show that 
these objections are untenable. These analyses are those 
which were announced by Senator Frelinghuysen sev- 
eral months ago in the course of one of his speeches on 
the subject in the Senate. As they have been published 
widely, they will not be repeated here. Extracts from 
the report of the committee are as follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 4278) to further amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, having had-the same 
under consideration, having conducted extended hear- 
ings respecting both bills, and having heard the testi- 
mony of numerous coal operators, coal dealers and rep- 
resentatives of chambers of commerce and other local 
business associations, in addition to the testimony of 
the director of the United States Geological Survey, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
a representative of the railroads, reports thereon with 
the recommendation that the bill be passed with 
amendments. 
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“This bill incorporates amendments suggested by 
Chairman Edge E. Clark, of the Interstate Commeree 
Commission. It has the unqualified and unanimous ap. 
proval of the members of that commission. The bjll g 
4087 proposed that rates on coal should be 15 per cent 
less than the tariff rate from April 1 to Aug. 31 in each 
year, and 15 per cent above the tariff rate for the re. 
mainder of the year. 

“While a considerable number of coal operators ap- 
peared at the hearings and testified against the propogeq 
legislation, the opposition of the operators was by no 
means unanimous. One of the most earnest advocates 
of this legislation is Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, 
Mo., a gentleman who has had many years of experi. 
ence in connection with the operation of railroads, 

“Most of the operators who opposed the legislation 
founded their objections on local consideration peculiar 
to their own properties in relation to the changes jn 
rates proposed in this legislation. For example, cer. 
tain operators whose coal is of such inferior quality that 
it will not store satisfactorily feared the introduction 
of rates which would encourage the storage of the coal 
produced by their competitors. The sub-committee 
feels, however, that legislation which will result in ip- 
calculable benefit for the whole public and which will 
entail but slight disadvantages for the great majority 
of mine operators, should not be denied approval be- 
cause it may be injurious to the interests of isolated 
coal operators. 

“Some of the criticism aimed at the proposed legisla- 
tion was based on the fact: that it affected coal moving 
to Lake Erie points for trans-shipment by water to up- 
per Lake ports and coal moving to tidewater, as well as 
coal moving but a short distance. This bill remedies the 
latter objection by specifically excluding from its opera- 
tion coal moving on rates of 75 c. or less. It also con- 
fers on the Interstate Commerce Commission the broad- 
est discretion to alter or modify the prescribed differen- 
tials where their enforcement might result in unreason- 
able hardship to individuals, communities or carriers, 
thus permitting the commission to examine carefully 
and to remedy peculiar local situations. 


SUMMER STORAGE IS THE SOLUTION 


“The committee realizes, of course, that the feasi- 
bility and effectiveness of the proposed legislation de- 
pend very largely upon the practicability of storing coal 
in large and small quantities. It therefore solicited 
and received a large amount of testimony from such ex- 
perts as George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, various coal operators and from coal 
dealers on this point. As a result of this testimony and 
from information secured from correspondence, the 
committee entertains no doubt whatever that practic- 
ally every kind of coal mined in the United States can 
be stored safely, conveniently and cheaply. 

“The tonnage of coal produced which cannot be stored ° 
satisfactorily is almost negligible. The committee is of 
the opinion that most of the testimony advanced to cast 
a doubt on the feasibility of storing coal is based al- 
most uniformly on a disinclination to change the pres- 
ent hand-to-mouth policy under which the country now 
obtains its coal, scarcely knowing one day whether the 
next day’s supply of coal will be available or not. It 
feels that this ultraconservative attitude, in the face of 
constantly recurring coal famines, bringing unemploy- 
ment and possible starvation in their wake, is entirely 
unwarranted.” 
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FIG. 1. CROSS-SECTION OF THE ROCK-SEPARATOR HOUSE AND BREAKER 


Much of the rock is separated from the coal before it goes to the breaker proper. This simplifies the problem of breaker prepara- 
tion and saves much wear and tear on the breaker machinery. 


An Anthracite Breaker That Is Different 


Four Important Details, Differing from Ordinary Practice, Have 
Been Incorporated in the Design of This Breaker—These Inno- 
vations Have Been Tested and Found Satisfactory in Operation 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


tion has been revolutionized. Probably the 

most advanced structure of this kind of all 
those built or rebuilt is the No. 11 breaker of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., near Coaldale, Pa. 
This breaker has now been in operation less than a 
year, but the new features that were installed have 
been thoroughly tried out and have proved successful. 

Four important details have been incorporated in 
the design of this breaker that are either entirely new 
or have been used only to a limited extent in plants 
previously built. Never before have all these features 
been. combined in one breaker. 

The new features, which will be described and dis- 
cussed in the order named, are as follows: The rock- 
separator house, a different type of shaker screen from 
that usually employed, a combination of mechanical 
pickers and jigs and a system of motor drive con- 
trolled from one central point. 


Dia the past few years breaker construc- 


Rock Is SEPARATED OUTSIDE MAIN BREAKER 


Two main divisions are made in the preparation of 
the coal at this breaker. These are: The rock-separ- 
- ator house and the regular breaker. The function of 
the. rock-separator house is indicated by its name. 
All that is done in this building is to remove the 
large rock from the coal and crush the large ‘coal to 
° its: proper size for ‘treatment in’ the breaker. 


Although scarcely new this system is not common. 
It has been employed elsewhere chiefly, however. 

The rock house is part of the original breaker 
and is constructed mainly of wood. The new breaker, 
however, is of the latest type of steel construction. 
The floors are of steel and concrete and no wood is 
used except where necessary in the machinery for the 
preparation of the coal. The motor houses, which 
will be referred to later are of concrete, while the 
transformer house is of brick. 


BREAKER Is LOCATED HALF MILE FROM MINE 


Steam locomotives haul the coal from the mines, 
which are about a half mile away, to the yard tracks. 
Thence the cars are transferred to-the dump by means 
of a “godevil” or barney. A Lansford du..p built by 
the coal company at its own shops is-used to dis- 
charge the coal from the cars. This type of dump 


‘is operated by compressed air. ‘Tt. has an hourly 


capacity of 150 cars, each of three tons, making a 
total of 450 tons that can be handled every’ oer if 
necessary. 

The accompanying situstrabionn {alder a@ cross sec- 
tion of the breaker and plans of the rock-separator 
house. All numbers used in the text to indicate the 
different pieces of machinery will be found to_refer 
directly to the plans and elevation of the rock house 
and the breaker ‘aswell as to the flow sheet. . 
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FIG. 2. 
Showing the arrangement of machinery in both buildings. 


After being dumped the coal passes over the “bull 
shakers” (2), on which two sizes are made. Coal 
six inches and larger passes over these shakers while 
that under six inches passes through them. The 
large-size coal then goes over a picking chute (3), 
where the rock is separated and is sent direct to the 
rock pocket (5), while the coal passes through a set 
of rolls (6). 
shakers (2) goes over another set of shakers (4), 
on which two sizes are made, coal of steamboat size 
and larger, and coal smaller than steamboat. The 
larger size is picked on Ayres pickers, and the coal 
is passed to a set of rolls (8), while the rock is sent 
to the rock pocket (5). The size under steamboat coal 
from shaker (4) goes to the conveyor leading to the 
new breaker, as does the coal from the rolls (6) and 
(8) as shown in Fig. 4. 
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FIG. 3. PLAN OF THE BREAKER SURROUNDINGS 

Show! the relation of the yard tracks to the breaker, and the 

tracks by hich buildings, roads, rock and the like is 
“Uisposed of and timber and fuel delivered. 











Coal that passes through the bull 

















PLAN AND CROSS-SECTION OF THE ROCK-SEPARATOR HOUSE, WITH SECTION OF THE BREAKEP 


The jig and shaker drives are at right angles to each other. 


This conveyor delivers the coal into a hopper (10) 
at the top of the new breaker, from which it is deliv- 
ered by three feeders to three sets of shaking screens 
(11). On these shakers only two separations are 
made—over pea in size, and pea and under. 

The over-pea size passes directly from the shakers 
(11) to the long shakers (12). As is rather unusual 
in the anthracite field, these long shakers have only 
one deck each but make four separations, namely, 
grate, egg, stove and chestnut coals. These shakers 
are thirty feet long; on the first twelve feet chestnut 
passes through, on the next nine feet stove coal passes 
through, on the last nine feet egg goes through, while 
the grate coal passes over. This grate coal then goes 
to three anthracite spiral coal pickers (14), on which 
the coal, bone and slate are separated. The coal is 
then hand picked and passes to the grate pocket, while 
the rock goes to the rock conveyor. The bone coal 
goes to a set of rolls (16), and from thence to the 
condemned coal conveyor (81). The rock from the 
spiral pickers (14) is hand picked and the coal re- 
covered is sent to the grate pocket, while the rock is 
sent to the rock conveyor. 

Egg coal from the long shakers (12) passes to a 
hopper (18) directly behind the egg jigs (21), of 
which there are three. They are of the double type, 
and the coal is fed to them uniformly from the hopper. 
The hopper is installed for the purpose of providing 
a constant and steady flow rather than an intermit- 
tent one. The hopper prevents the coal from enter- 


ing the jigs so rapidly as to clog them. Consequently 
it tends to aid the jigs to prepare the coal more 
thoroughly. 





























The jigs are of the Elmore type and make 100 
strokes per minute. The coal which leaves them goes 
to the egg pocket, but the rock is hand picked, the 
coal which is saved being thrown into the coal chute 
and passing with the balance of the coal to the pocket, 
while the rock goes to a shaking screen (33). Its 
subsequent treatment will be described later. 

Preparation of the stove and chestnut is exactly 
the same as that given egg coal, just described, except 
that the treatment of chestnut coal differs slightly 
after its passage through the jigs. This slight change 
is that the rock from the jigs is not hand picked as 
ig the case with the egg and stove coal. Three double 
jigs handle the stove coal and the same number take 
care of the chestnut. 


FINE CoAL Is SIZED ON SHAKER SCREENS 


From shaker (11) the pea coal and smaller passes 
to another shaker (12), which makes only one separa- 
tion—pea and coals finer. The pea coal passes to the 
pea hopper (24), and from thence is fed to the pea 
jig (25), where it receives exactly the same treatment 
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that the chestnut coal received, which has been pre- 
viously described. 

The fine coal from shaker (18) is passed to another 
shaker (26). This has three decks and prepares four 
sizes of coal, buckwheat, rice, barley and fine. Buck- 
wheat coal is jigged just as is the pea and chestnut 
and receives the same subsequent preparation. Rice 
coal does not receive any further treatment and goes 
directly to the rice pocket. The barley coal, like rice, 
passes on without treatment. The fine coal from 
shaker 26 passes to shaker 33 and is fed onto its 
second deck, the rock from jigs 21, 22, 25 and 28 
being treated upon the upper deck of the shaker. 

Oversized rock goes to the rock conveyor while 
the undersized and the coal passes to the second deck 
of the shaker. All of the particles over ¢& in. pass 
over this second deck and go to the condemned coal 
conveyor, while the finer particles pass through to 
another shaker (34), on which No. 2 barley is made. 
This size then goes to the No. 2 barley pocket, while 
the culm passes to the culm pump for delivery to the 
slush bank. 
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The coal which has been delivered to the condemned 
coal conveyor (31) is carried to the shaking screens 
(11) for retreatment. The rock which has been sent 
to the rock conveyor (32) is taken to the rock pocket 
and from here hauled to the rock bank. 


LOSSES OF COAL TO SLATE PILE ARE LOW 


Some interesting results are obtained at this 
breaker and these may be of interest. The breaker 
itself has a capacity of approximately 2,000 tons in 
eight hours. The percentage of the different sizes 
of coal made, the amount of slate in the. coal and also 
the percentage of the coal in the refuse slate are given 
in the following table: 


Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
Size of of Size of Slate of Coalin 
Coal Made in Coal Slate Refuse 
MS EPA Ct eae Sve otae'e. 6 s'0's 0's Oo 3.8 ras 2.0 
a iin Atlante tig geet tie 4 0its 7.8 2.0 2.0 
EE Wore ct, Gin crt Bin 5d neg ob. 6. 3 9.7 3.5 2.8 
NS Bien es tape ee ee 17.2 5.0 3.1 
MT aia et Sica ON BE Eakin 5 452 10.6 8.0 3.5 
TNR. AGATAIE opp hite bis e'ere 10 0 6 12.2 10.0 4.1 
REL oe ans eee ee 15.5 J 
RS oer. kn 5's oie BW nk 6018 0 20.2 
DEEN Bt. oh pire cen <.sicniseas 3.0 2.2 


The domestic sizes of coal make 38.5 per cent of 
the total produced, while the fuel sizes amount to 
the large proportion of 61.5 per cent. 

It will be noticed that thus far attention has been 
called to three of the reasons why this breaker is 
“different,” but probably the most important reason 
is the fourth and last, which has to do with the drive 
and control. 

Three main and .two minor drives are employed in 
this breaker. One of the main drives operates the 
machinery of the rock-separator house, another runs 
the jigs and a third the shakers. A separate motor 
is used in each case, the jigs requiring a 400-hp. 
machine and the shakers one of 500 hp. Allis-Chal- 
mers motors are used for both shaker and jig drives, 
being connected to the main shafts by 36-in. belts 
with pulleys on 50 ft. centers. 


SHAKER AND JIG SHAFTS AT RIGHT ANGLES 


One unusual feature in the main drives in the 
breaker is the fact that the shaker and the jig shafts 
are at right angles to each other. Besides the three 
main drives there are lesser ones—that required for 
the compressor and that necessary for the conveyor 
line from the rock-separator house to the breaker. 
This last drive requires a 250-hp. motor. 

Alternating current is utilized at this breaker. It 
is received at 11,000 volts and is stepped down to 440 
volts. The transformers used are Westinghouse 
500-kva. instruments, which are housed in a separate 
building. 

The most unusual feature of this breaker is the 
control. All the machinery can be started or stopped 
from a single control room in the breaker. This room 
is in telephonic communication with all parts of the 
building and as a result in case of accident the plant 


can be quickly shut down. 





Morrow Returns to Washington 
3 From Western Trip 


’: 


D. A. MORROW, the vice-president of the National 

. Coal Association, returned to Washington Monday, 
May 10, 1920, after atter:ding operators’ meetings at 
several points in the Middle West. 
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Alcohol Is Already Being Produced From 
Coal on a Commercial Scale 


THYL alcohol and its derivatives have been extracted 
successfully and on a commercial scale from coke. 
oven gas by Ernest Bury, of the Skinningrove Iron and 
Steel Works, in Great Britain. A perfect motor fue] 
has been produced and, as the adoption of the internal. 
combustion engine is rapidly extending, the importance 
of this development is apparent. The liquid-fuel re- 
sources of the world are strictly limited, but the con. 
sumption of these fuels is growing by leaps and bounds, 

The practical working of Mr. Bury’s process at the 
Skinningrove works, where 5,800 tons of coal are car. 
bonized per week, has revealed an average yield of 16 
gal. of alcohol per ton of coal carbonized, and as the 
total weight of coal which was reduced to coke in Great 
Britain in 1918 was 14,635,000 tons, the application of 
this process to the whole of this coal would yield 23,416,- 
640 gal. of alcohol, representing at 2s. per gallon a sum 
of £2,341,664. 

Having regard to the scarcity of liquid fuel that pro- 
duction in itself is important. It is national suicide 
for Great Britain or any other country to continue to 
burn any substance which might be converted into 
liquid fuel. The recovery of alcohol at the gas works 
of Great Britain would yield a further 27,000,000 gal., 
or taking alcohol and benzol together, the total quantity 
of liquid fuel available for extraction through the car- 
bonizing of coal would be 114,000,000 gal., as against a 
present total consumption of 160,000,000 gal. per an- 
num. * 

The process of extraction by contact with sulphuric 
acid is not a new discovery, but Mr. Bury was the first 
to establish it as a commercial proposition. The best 
results are achieved at a temperature of 60 to 80 deg. 
C., and in his process Mr. Bury carried utilization of 
the heat from the coke-oven plant to the utmost limit. 
Ether, chloroform, iodoform, acetic acid and acetone 
are among the derivatives which were obtained from 
this’ coke-oven gas after the benzol had been extracted. 

Skinningrove was the only ironworks in Great Britain 
which during the war produced trinitrotoluol for the 
Ministry of Munitions and produced it on a prodigious 
scale. It was bombed by German aircraft on several 
occasions; possibly because work of this character was 
known to be carried on there. 





Senate Sub-Committee Reports Favorably on 
Bill to Prevent Railroad Strikes 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee on May 183 reported favorably 
the Poindexter anti-strike bill for railroads. 

Senator Poindexter, chairman of the sub-committee, 
said minor amendments would be attached which will not 
in any way invalidate or impair the efficacy of the meas- 
ure, and added that the bill was designed “to prevent 
the tying up of interstate transportation on railroads of 
the country.” 

The bill will go back to the full committee, the Sen- 
ator said, within a few days. 

On May 12 the sub-committee favorably reported the 
Frelinghuysen bill to establish seasonal coal transpor- 
tation rates, but action by the full committee was de- 
ferred. ; 
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Property Owners Try to Control a City Mine 
Fire by Strip Pit and Clay Bank 


A Mine Fire of Unknown Origin Is Burning Under One of | 


Pittsburgh’s Most Exclusive 


Districts — It Has Already 


Destroyed Much Coal and Surface and Jumped a Clay Barrier 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the scene of many mine fires. A number of these 
have been of an incipient nature, being early 
‘nipped in the bud,” while others have been more or 
less chronic and have caused to property owners and 
the city losses running into thousands of dollars. The 
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FIG. 1. MAP OF AREA WHERE FIRE IS BURNING 


This shows a portion of the outcrop, the clay barrier that the 
fire has crossed and the property and street lines 














stage for these fires has been set by topographical con- 
ditions, the number of hills within the city limits mak- 
ing a large area of cropping and lightly buried coal 
which does not underlie the entire city but is found only 
in the hilly regions, where it is fairly easy to trace 
its contour lines. 

Furthermore, the early history of the city shows that 
numerous small mines were opened and worked at inter- 
mittent periods, only to be finally abandoned. These 
make possible a rapid progress of any fires which may 


get started. The mines at the time of their operation , 


were utilized exclusively for supplying the domestic 
needs of the suburban area adjacent. 


In the eastern end of the city, which has been the’ 


section built up most rapidly in the last twenty years, 
there are many areas that are underlaid with coal. 
This particular section was mined during the early days 


and in a haphazard manner. The fact that the ground 
was undermined did tend in a small degree to make 
purchasers careful, but, with the proofs visible today 
of the disadvantages of this undermining it is safe to 
assume that, had the buyers foreseen the future, few 
if any of the lots. would have commanded the fancy 
figures that were paid for them. 

One of the latest fires that the city officials as well 
as the property owners have had to contend with has 
been in a portion of the Squirrel Hill district, which is 
considered one of the most exclusive residential sec- 
tions of the city. Squirrel Hill, so called, lies adjacent 
to the Schenley Farms area of the East End, which in 
the last twenty years has been the scene of considerable 
building activity. 

The section of this district which has been affected 
by the fire lies on a small hill, twenty acres of which 
are underlaid with coal averaging six feet in thickness. 
About forty years ago some of the coal was mined, but 
only to a limited extent. From appearances where the 
exposed portions of the mine can be seen it is safe to 
assume that it was developed quite crudely. The main 
entries are narrow, which indicates that the wheel- 
barrow probably was the chief means of transportation. 

There is little evidence of posting having been em- 
ployed in the development work while the pillars are 
large and in most cases untouched, though little assur- 
ance can be felt as to the manner in which the now 
burned-out area of the mine was worked. There is 
always a fire hazard present on those properties where 
coal crops out or where old workings have been driven. 














FIG. 2. ONE OF THE ENTRY OPENINGS 


Highteen inches of coal was left in the roof, evidently to protect 
the roof rock from weathering. This entry extends northward 
toward Beason St. 




















































FIGS. 3 AND 4. 


This shows what is left of Hobart St.—a mass of asphalt, paving bricks and baked clay. 
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PRESENT RUINS OF WHAT WAS ONCE AN IMPROVED CITY STREET 


In some places the ground and 


débris are too hot to walk upon. 


As a result, great care must be exercised at all times 
in the building of bonfires. It is not known how the 
fire which has recently caused so much concern origi- 
nated, but it is believed to have started from the pro- 
miscuous building of fires when the land was being 
cleared. 

In 1914 the city constructed an asphalt pavement on 
Hobart Street, which lies between Murray and Wight- 
man streets. It was only a short time after the con- 
struction of this street that the fire broke out on the 
property south of Hobart (see Fig. 1). The coal out- 
crops on this property between Wightman and Murray 
streets and does not come to the surface again until 
Beacon Street is reached on the north. Thus the sec- 
tion of land bounded by Murray, Beacon and Wightman 
streets is a small hill. 

The fire made such headway after the new street 
(Hobart) had been built that it was necessary for the 
city to take some action that same year. The coal 
burned toward Murray Street, roughly in a northwest- 
erly direction from its point of origin. An excavation 
was made by the city from the outcrop line near Mur- 
ray Street and extending across Hobart Street. A 3-ft. 
wall of clay was built as a barrier and it was believed 
at that time that the fire was under control and would 
soon burn itself out. At the points where the wall was 
constructed the coal is quite near the surface, having 
scarcely more than eight feet of cover. 

However, the fire took a different course before the 
efficiency of the clay wall could be tested and burned 
so rapidly that it was soon under Hobart Street itself. 
By this time the property owners on the north had be- 
come alarmed lest the fire spread under the hill toward 
Beacon Street, where it would have been extremely 
difficult to control because at that point about forty 
feet of cover protected the bed. The city again came 
to the aid of the property owners in the spring of 1917 
and extended the clay wall through to the outcrop line 
near Wightman Street. By this time the newly-built 
Hobart Street had been ruined and traffic over it was 
impossible. 

It was again believed that the fire was under control 
and that while it would continue to burn for some time, 
it would eventually burn itself out and no further 
damage to property would result. About this time the 
property owners on the north realized that at some 
future time a new street would have to be constructed 
and that it would be approximately fifteen feet lower 
than the original. They feared that the properties 
still undamaged by the fire would decrease in value by 
reason of the new grade and they dreaded the possibility 








that the fire might start up again and continue its de- 
struction throughout the section. Therefore, in an at- 
tempt to again bring the land back to its previous value, 
a contract was let to strip the coal from the line of 
the street about 200 ft. northward. 

It was believed that the coal stripped when sold would 
defray the expense of the operation and would at the 
same time give the desired grade. The shaded area in 
Fig. 1 shows the extent of the stripping operation to 
date. In the removal of the underlying coal the clay 
wall built by the city was broken at several places, one 
strip for a distance of over two hundred feet being 
entirely destroyed. However, this incident was of little 
account, as the area of the burning coal was limited by 
the fact that the bed had been cut. In the process of 
stripping, the glowing coals had been approached at 
several points, but never near enough to cause any delay. 

The coal was stripped in a general east and west 
direction, which was parallel with the line of the fire. 
The idea was to first assure a barrier before stripping 
the cover from the coal on the long side of the proper- 
ties. The stripping progressed without incident until 
a point had been reached where the clay wall crossed 
Hobart Street. At this point either one of two things 
happened, the city claiming one and the property own- 
ers the other. Either the steam shovel came into too 
close contact with the burning coal or the clay wall 
was not of sufficient thickness to arrest the progress 
of the fire, for it jumped across the barrier and is at 
present burning in the area shown in black in Fig. 1. 

It can be seen that the entire unburned area is men- 
aced by this small burning patch. Unless this portion 
is either stripped out at once or a barrier built around 














STRIPPING OVERBURDEN FROM THE COAL 


FIG. 5. 


Stripped coal is sold to neighboring householders and other 
buyers at $1 per ton 
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FIG. 7. 








PLEASING SCENE ONLY THREEB HUNDRED FEET AWAY FROM THE FIRB 


General view along Wightman St., showing the type of residences in the vicinity of the burning coal seam. These also will be 
in danger should the fire extend. 


it, the coal as far as the outcrop line on Beacon Street 
is liable to fire through an encircling movement. It 
is difficult to say whether or not live coals were thrown 
by the steam shovel on the opposite side of the barrier 
at the now burning point. There are arguments and 
possibilities on both sides. 

It is entirely possible that the clay wall built by the 
city did not serve its purpose. It has often been proved 
in large mine fires that a barrier of this thickness is 
of little assistance, and especially might this apply here 
where the coal was burning near the surface and could 
receive plenty of oxygen. 

While the first has cost both the city and the prop- 
erty owners thousands of dollars, it has not been with- 
out its compensating features, small as they are. For 
instance, there is no project on foot at present to rebuild 
Hobart Street, but there undoubtedly will be some time, 
and when that time arrives the grade that will be given 
this street will correspond more closely to that of the 
adjoining thoroughfares than the original. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show quite 
clearly the amount of excavation that has been done as 
a direct result of the fire and emphasize the importance 
of care being taken when fires are started on proper- 
ties that are underlain with coal at a shallow depth or 
on those that are undermined. It is needless to say 
that this entire district has suffered as a result of the 
fire, and that building and general construction have 
been retarded to a marked degree. 

Where coal underlies city properties at shallow depths 
it seems desirable that it be mined away by stripping. 
In many casés the expenditure will be more than an 
insurance; it will be a directly profitable outlay. The 
market for the coal will be found in the surrounding 
city. Where the depths at which the coal is found are 
greater than usual it nevertheless may be financially 
possible to follow the coal because fear of earlier under- 
mining or future fires may well render the land 
unsalable, 

Those who have noted the surface caves in the an- 
thracite region and the fire area at Carbondale will 
realize what a loss to property can be caused when the 
underpinning is removed by excavation or a fire, espe- 
cially the latter. 

Extensive use of steam shovels where towns are un- 
derlaid with coal beds would do much to insure them 
against future trouble. The damage done to the property 
by a burning coal bed is not merely local, for the sul- 





phur gases spread their pungent odors over the sur- 
rounding district, subjecting the town in which they are 
present to the criticism of every visiting stranger. 





Labor Unrest Manifested in the Belgian 


Coal Industry 


REVIEW of the Belgian coal industry for 1919, 
published in the Board of Trade Journal (London) 
for Feb. 19, 1920, according to the Monthly Labor 
Review, issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
reveals the existence of a considerable amount of indus- 
trial unrest. During the first half of the year thirty-six 
strikes involving seventy pits and 16,000 workers 
occurred. To deal with this unrest Commissions de Con- 
ciliation were established in various mining localities 
and Commissions Régionales Mixtes for larger districts. 
These commissions, consisting of representatives of 
operators and men, in an effort to settle existing dis- 
putes, established the principle of an 84-hour day from 
June 1, 1919, and an 8-hour day from Dec. 1, 1919, for 
pit workers, and a 9-hour day from June 1, 1919, for 
surface workers, and endeavored to settle other minor 
trouble-producing matters. R 

Notwithstanding their efforts, however, a seriou 
strike occurred at Charleroi Dec. 15, 1919. The strike, 
which was declared contrary to the advice of the labor 
leaders, was due to two causes: (1) The enormous 
profits of the colliery owners, from which the workers 
felt that they had not correspondingly benefited; (2) 
the unsatisfactory operation of the Commissions Mizxtes 
due to “the procrastinating attitude of the miners’ 
representatives and the absence of legal sanction for the 
decision of the commissions.” 

The men claimed (1) either a wage increase or State 
control of owners’ profits; (2) a definition of the 8-hour 
day for pit workers and an 84-hour day for surface 
workers, which should include time spent in descending 
and ascending, meals, etc.; (3) a pension of 2 fr. 
(38.6c., par) per day; (4) an improved system of 
health insurance. 

Through the intervention of the Ministry of Indus- 
try a settlement was reached Dec. 20, 1919, in which 
the miners were guaranteed (“under protest from the 
owners”) a wage increase of 2.50 fr. (48.3c., par) per 
day, the other disputed questions being left to further 
discussion by the commissions and final settlement 
through proper legislation. 
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Revolving Kiln for Making Lignite Into 
Made-to-Order Fuel 


Thirty Per Cent of the United States Coal Is Lignite and Most 
of It Is Found in States Having Cold Climates—-Experiments Ap- 
pear to Show That a Revolving Kiln Can Be So Regulated as to 
Deliver Any Given Type of Fuel at the Pleasure of the Manipulator 


By E. L. BROOME 
49 Wall St., New York City 


minable coal resources of the United States amount 

to over 34 trillion short tons, of which 30 per cent 
is lignite. Of this lignite over 90 per cent is in North 
and South Dakota and Montana. Into the territory 
surrounding the Dakota lignite deposits there are 
shipped annually over two 


[: IS stated upon the highest authority’ that the 


of powdered lignite as fuel except when it is used on 
a large scale at the collieries. 

To some extent raw lignite is used on traveling chain 
grates for power purposes. It has found some applica- 
tion in producers for internal combustion engines and 
furnace work’ and also for domestic purposes in special 

forms of furnaces or 





million tons of bitumin- 


stoves,‘ but owing to the 





ous coal and over one 
million tons of anthracite. 
During the year 1917 less 
than 650,000 tons of lig- 
nite were mined in North 
and South Dakota.’ 

The utilization of lig- 
nite to supply the fuel 
requirements of the sec- 


cent. 





Gas containing 13 per cent hydrogen and 
11.6 per cent carbon monoxide is formed 
while volatile matter is reduced to 11.3 per 
By varying speed of rotation, fuel 
feed, steam-air ratio and proportions to coal, 
the product can be modified to suit market 
for semi-coke, gas and byproducts. 
centage of the ash passes off as flue dust. 


expense of transporting 
the moisture, it will not 
in its raw state be a for- 
midable competitor of 
other fuels for some time 
to come except in the 
vicinity of the place 
where it is mined. 

At the present time the 


A per- 











tions adjacent to the de- 





most promising method 





posits would result in a 

saving of over $10,000,000 per year, estimated on the 
conservative differential of $4 per equivalent fuel ton. 
Furthermore, “an annual saving would be effected of 
$4,800,000 in freight charges alone... also... the 
travel of 50,000 cars and 1,200 engines and crews a 
distance of 600 miles.” ” 

In view of the existing fuel stringency and the 
_ unprecedented shortage of the means of transportation, 
it seems reprehensible indifference on the part of the 
authorities of the states affected, if not on the part 
of the National Government, that means have not been 
found for meeting the fuel requirements of the lignite 
territories by commercial development of their under- 
lying fuel deposits. 

It must be admitted that prior to the outbreak: of 
the Great War there was no considerable incentive to 
the exploitation of lignite as a substitute for other 
industrial and domestic fuels. On a thermal-cost basis 
lignite as available did not compare favorably with 
fuels brought in from the outside. 

Lignite as mined is a poor fuel, averaging 7,500 
B.t.u. per pound in thermal value. The moisture con- 
tent 4s high, in some samples over 35 per cent, and 
in the Dakota deposits it will average over 25 per cent. 

Owing to its high volatile content, lignite when 
thoroughly dried and pulverized makes a powdered fuel 
that compares favorably with bituminous coal. It also 
can be mixed to a proportion of 30 per cent with fuel 
oil. The cost of drying and pulverizing is at present 
large and this fact offsets in great degree the value 





‘4Campbell : “The Coal Fields of the United States.’ 
Geological Survey, Professional Paper 100, 1917. 


“Darling: “Notes on Lignite, Its Characteristics and Utiliza- 
tion.” U. S. Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 178, p. 3. ' 
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of popularizing the im- 
mense lignite resources is by a large scale manufacture 
of briquets in plants located at the collieries. The 
manufacture of briquets from lignite has passed the 
experimental stage. Perfectly sound briquets can be 
made, that will stand handling and transportation well 
and are practically equal in thermal value to anthracite 
coal.” 

During the years 1913 and 1914 a series of experi- 
ments were conducted on a commercial scale under my 
observation with a novel type of continuous rotary gas 
producer. These experiments, which were interrupted 
by conditions arising from the advent of the war, have 
been revived since and it is hoped that the results will 
soon be ready for publication. The principal object of 
the experiments was the development of a producer for 
the utilization of low-grade fuels and waste material 
such as waste wood and sawdust, peat, lignite, bitumin- 
ous screenings, anthracite washery waste and bone, etc. 

About the time these experiments were going on, 
attention was called to*Dr. Babcock’s report’ on his 
investigations of lignite for briquetting, with the 
result that an experiment was made on this substance. 
This trial was unfortunately short because of.a lack 
of sufficient fuel. It had as its major object the 
recovery from lignite of a residue suitable for making 
up into briquets, also incidentally fuel gas. and by- 
products. 





8Philips: “The Use of Producer Gas in Texas.” University of 
Texas Bulletin 189, pp. 59, 60, 61. 

4Kreisinger, Augustine and Harpster’: “Combustion Experiments 
‘with North Dakota Lignite.” U. S. Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 207, p. 36. 

SBabcock: “Economic Methods of Utilizing Western Lignite.” 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin 89, p. 49 et. seq. 

*Babcock: “Investigations of Lignite Coal Relative to the Pro- 
duction of Gas and Briquets.” University of North Dakota Re- 
port of the School of Mines. ‘ 
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Pict vil gee erie Me Paes ert meee: Tut MUSCLE OCEAN 9 hr: 
ae al ESE ON a ee ne Veni aris ere eis rare Chae cto one eae 1.099 Ib- 
Fuel per hour, moisture free, .... 2.2... eee eee eee eee eee eee 804.30 Ib- 
Gasper hour...........-.--- eatin aa tet arala Nea tolerate gare ae . 18,000 cu.ft. 
Gas per hou per Ib. of fuel as fired, .............+.-. Rhee ane One oe 16.50 cu.ft. 
Therma! value of gas per cu.ft. (calculated from analysis) ........... 145 B.t.u, 
Product per hour, moisture free, ..........-.. +. eeeeeeeeees Peet cceg 310 Ib. 


AVERAGE ANALYSIS OF GAS 





- Gas Percentage _ Gas Percentage 
Carbon Dioxide... ... ee A. Carried forward.......... 4a:2 
0 EE eran ra 0.3 WEEHANO ice lcscctegee ae 
NONE oc Fine ese s ue +> ; B PY FVGrogens. <<... 5520 02009 EaeO 
Carbon Monoxide......... 11.6 WRONG. ooccc cceeecesl  aO@GN 

100.0 
PROXIMATE ANALYSES 
Origina] Condition Moisture Free 
Lignite Product Lignite Product 
26.2 percent 26.8 per cent* Moisture .... percent .... percent 
30.8 per cent 8.3 per cent Volatile matter 41.8 percent 11.3 per cent 


28.4 percent 46.6percent Fixed carbon 38.50 per cent 63.7 per cent 
14.6percent 18.3 percent Ash 19.70 per cent 25.0 per cent 
7665 7785 B.t.u. 10,387 6 





* Product collected in water tank. 
HEAT BALANCE 


Heat in fuel as tired per hour 1,090 7.665 B.t.u............ = 8,354 850 B.t.u. 
Heat residue per hour 310 X 10,635 B.t.u................ = 3,296,850 B.t.u. 
Heat gas per hour 18,000 x 145 B.t.u. = 2,650,000 B.t.u.... 5,906.850 B.t.u. 





Brest timed int process and 1ORt.. 6 5.6... -ccs. co ctens cae cic cewee 2,448,000 B.t.u. 





The apparatus used in all the experimental work is 
shown diagramatically in the accompanying illustration. 
It consisted briefly of a slightly inclined drum, revolv- 
ing upon rollers and driven through gearing. The drum 
was lined with fire brick. The fuel treated was fed 
through the screw conveyor at the left and fell freely 
upon the interior surface of the firebrick-lined drum. 
Thence, because of the inclination and revolution, it 
was slowly transported to the right until it reached 
the zone of gasification, where it came into contact 
with a mixture of air and steam introduced through 
the tuyere shown at the right. During this movement 
the fuel was slowly heated, deprived successively of its 
moisture and the lighter and heavier volatile byproducts, 
each at its critical temperature; finally after a portion of 
the carbon content had been completely gasified to 
furnish the heat required for distillation and losses, it 
was discharged, a determined amount at each revolu- 
tion in the form of a finely comminuted product com- 
posed of carbon and ash and a small content of volatile 
matter. It will be understood that the plan is merely 
diagrammatic, the details of the apparatus being some- 
what different from that shown in the illustration. 
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KILN IN WHICH LIGNITE IS CHARRED 


Note the resemblance of this apparatus to the ordinary cement 
pl The: arrangement of tuyere, feed, and gas exit are here 





The gas produced was taken off at the left and passed 
through a condenser and scrubber and to get rid of it 
was finally burned. There were no means of determin- 
ing the quantity or the composition of the condensate. 
It consisted principally of a copious, dark greenish 
black tar of a consistency resembling heavy cream. I 
wish to merely assert my belief that the gradual method 
of heating and the low temperature of the offgoing gas 
shquld assure a maximum of recoverable ammonia com- 
pounds, oils and tar; much more dilute, of course, than 
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would be the case in the strict distillation method and 
requiring more condenser capacity. 

It is not claimed that the data given are exact; the 
short period of time covered by the recorded observa- 
tion precludes accuracy. The case is cited and the 
figures given in the hope that they will provoke dis- 
cussion and inquiry and thereby bring out the 
experience of other more thorough investigators. 

The fuel used was furnished through the courtesy of 
the Sheridan Coal Co., of Omaha, Neb., and came from its 
Dietz (Wyo.) No. 4 mine. It was of the grade known 
as slack or screenings and was quoted in 1914 at 25¢ 
or less per ton f.0.b. mines. 

The fuel used was higher in ash than would be 
employed for the production of briquets. This grade 
might be used in a producer to furnish gas for the proc- 
ess. It may be remarked that the quantity of ash in 
the original fuel is not accounted for in the residue. 
While this is accidental, it was found that a considerable 
portion of the ash was carried out as dust with the gas; 
as well as some of the combustible. How much of either 
thus escaped is not known, but a sample of flue dust 
analyzed as follows:— Moisture 2 per cent, volatile 15.3 
per cent, fixed carbon 44 and ash 38.7 per cent. 

Evidently more carbon was burned and more non- 
condensible gas was produced than necessary or per- 
missible if the carbonized product were the principal 
object. It should be noted that a device of this 
character has per se a number of ready variables— 
the speed of rotation, the quantity of fuel fed, the 
quantity and relative proportions of steam and air, 
while within certain limits the temperatures are con- 
trollable and, perhaps what is more important, the pro- 
cess is continuous. 

Let us suppose that the original fuel available for a 
test was equal to the average of North Dakota lignites, 
viz.: Moisture, 27.13 per cent; volatile, 29.11; fixed car- 
bon, 36.16; ash, 7.6... Figuring the reduction ratios as 
demonstrated, from 2,000 lb. of raw lignite we should 
have recovered 600 lb. of product of about the following 
proximate analysis: Volatile 10.17 per cent, fixed car- 
bon 77.2, ash 12.67 and having a thermal value probably 
of more than 12,500 B.t.u. per pound. 

For comparison, Babcock* reports with his modified 
beehive ovens an average recovery in products of 47.3 
per cent by weight with an average analysis of:— 
volatile 16.66 per cent, fixed carbon 73.73 per cent, ash 
9.61 per cent, and a calorific value per pound of 


12,749 B.t.u. 


An apparatus of the type illustrated may be readily 
adapted to meet the demands of market changes with 
practically no alteration or delay. _If the market for 
fuel gas was strong in a particular locality the 
fuel could be completely gasified® with the recovery of 
byproducts as is done in the Mond process. If the gas 
demand was variable, residue for briquets could be 
produced and-stored during periods of low demand for 
gas. If there was no local market for gas it could be 
used to furnish heat for the carbonizing process and 
probably very little, if any carbon would be burned. 

Without question in the near future, the decreasing 
supply of anthracite coal will be so restricted that the 
price will be prohibitive for power or domestic purposes. 
The only practical relief will be the artificial prepara- 





7Darling: ‘Notes on Lignite”’; p. 2. 

8Babcock: “Economic Method of Utilizing Western Lignite,” 
p. 44. 

*The apparatus has since been perfected as a producer to dis- 
charge ash containing less than 5 per cent combustible. 
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tion of fuel from high-volatile coals. The German 
Government has imposed a surtax of 20 per cent ad 
valorem upon all coal which is not distilled or treated 
for its byproducts.” 

“It is not beyond the bounds of reason to forsee a 
condition whereby a householder in the place of his 
ton of anthracite which he now welcomes for $11, will 
receive a ton of smokeless coal without slate, a month’s 
supply of cooking gas, 40 miles of motor fuel, enough 
fertilizer to start a small garden, and tar sufficient to 
allay the dust in front of his house—all for far less 
money than he now pays for inferior coal.” * 





Worldwide British Oil Bunkering 
Stations To Be Established* 


Conversion of Shipping to Oil Fuel Has Created a 
Problem of How to Keep Ships Supplied with 
Bunkers. Here is the British Answer 


LARGE British oil bunkering company, backed by 

powerful interests, is being formed to supply fuel 
to .oil-burning ships at bunkering stations throughout 
the world. 

The chairman of the new company will be Lord 
Inchape, who is a director of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. The board also will include Sir Charles Greenway, 
chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and Sir 
Frederick Black, who acted for the British Government 
in the United States during the war in connection with 
oil. Messrs. William Cory & Son, Ltd., will act as 
selling agents, and will be in a favorable position to 
prepare for the supply of oil fuel to ships at stations 
throughout the world, through its own organization and 
the arrangements of the coaling firms it controls. 

While the reduction in the price of British bunker 
coals has brought a certain amount of relief to shippers, 
the problem of securing a sufficient supply of oil fuel 
for British ships has become acute, and is likely to 
become more so as vessels fitted for burning oil fuel 
leave the builders’ yards in increasing numbers. In 
many important ports in the East supplies of oil fuel 
are reported to be unprocurable. 

From the British point of view, the position is 
rendered still more serious by the merchant marine of 
the United States, which, being largely oil-driven, will 
be a heavy user of existing supplies. It is reported 
that highly efficient arrangements have been made for 
the American ships, as a result of which they have 
been able to obtain supplies at Rotterdam at a price 
equivalent to 56s. a ton, whereas British ships were 
quoted a price of 200s. a ton. 

The new British company is said to be assured of 
supplies of oil in the East, and will, no doubt, be able 
to strengthen its position in other directions. The 
capital will be £1,200,000, but no public issue is 
expected, the necessary funds being found by the 
interests forming the company. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. is erecting large oil 
refineries and storage tanks near Swansea, with the 
object of making this the distributing center for the 
West of England. 





*Darling: ‘‘Notes on Lignite,” p 
"Gilbert and Pogue: “Coal—The and Its Full vie 
tion.” U. S. National ny — 104, part 2, 1918; p. 15. 


Mey Anglo-American Trade. t normal exchange a a 
penny et dis equal to 2.029c., a Shining is worth 24.35c., and a 
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The crude oil will arrive at Swansea port from the 
Persian oil ports in the tank steamers of the company, 
will be pumped direct by means of pipe lines laid 
from the steamer holds to the refineries, and thence 
back again for distribution after treatment. The oi] 
will not be touched by hand throughout the whole 
process. 

The site covers 400 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and an entirely new community will be built up, 

All the principal ports are now giving special atten- 
tion to the question of oil storage and facilities for 
bunkering ships with liquid fuel, for the use of which 
so many vessels are now being fitted. At Liverpool 
a large area of land at the extreme south end of the 
dock estate is being allocated for this purpose and load- 
ing and discharging jetties are being built and pipe lines 
laid. 

At Bristol, too, the Corporation, which owns the docks 
is extending the oil basin at Avonmouth at a cost of 
£150,000, which will result in an additional 500 feet of 
quay space being available. 

Incessant chaos in the coal industry is one of the 
chief factors turning the thoughts of shippers to ways 
and means of dispensing with coal, and for this reason 
the transfer to oil fuel is receiving great impetus, 

On March 20 it was announced that, by agreement 
between the South Wales Coalowners’ Association and 
the Government, the price of bunker coal would be 
reduced on and after April 1 from 100s.-115s. to 75s 
per ton. The reduction, however, came too late to fore- 
stall the increase in outward freights, which it was 
known several British shipping lines had been contem- 
plating. 

The Booth Steamship Co., in addition, has since issued 
a circular to shippers to the effect that it is compelled 
to increase the existing surcharge of 334 per cent to 
50 per cent on outward freights to North Brazil and 
Iquitos. 

The Booth line, the position of which is typical of 
many others, has suffered severely by the loss of pas- 
senger vessels during the war, and has now only two 
passenger ships left in the service. It has also been 
seriously affected by the decline in coal exports, as 
before the war the cargo vessels of the line carried large 
cargos of coal to Brazil. -At the present time practically 
two out of every three of its steamers leave Great 
Britain in ballast. 


British Labor Leaders to Take Action 
To Reduce Costs 


CCORDING to a cablegram from London May 7, 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle states, 
British labor leaders are gradually coming to a realiza- 
tion that by demanding continued advances in wages 
and concessions in working conditions they are in 
reality bringing disaster upon themselves, 

The statement was made that the “Executive of the 
‘Triple Alliance’ of the miners and transport workers, 
which is now in session in London, has embarked upon 
a determined effort to break the vicious circle of wages 
and increases in the cost of living.” It was added that 





members of the Alliance discussed this question and 
that “they will meet again at an early date to receive 
the report of the joint body, and their views will be 
submitted to the Government with a view to the latter 
taking ‘such action as will substantially reduce present 
high costs.’ ” 
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Coal Is Saved by Automatic Regulation of 
Fire to Accord with Steam Used 


To Secure Efficient Combustion of Coal the Amount of Air Admitted 
and Coal Supplied Should Be So Regulated Automatically That They 
May Be in Proper Proportion to Each Other and to the Amount of 
Steam Used, the Steam Pressure and the Depth of Fuel Bed 


By T. A. PEEBLES* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


efficient combustion of fuel is an important prob- 

lem. The cost of producing coal is high and there 
are indications that the limit has not yet been reached. 
It is true, transportation and labor conditions rarely 
restrict coal supply at mines, yet it is more necessary 
than ever to reduce the 


Bx for the mine operator and manager the 
| 


erated. In boiler plants where a careful study of com- 
bustion control has been made a method has been devel- 
oped whereby regulation in accordance with the demand 

on the boilers is working satisfactorily. 
The damper-operating levers, and the fan- and stoker- 
controlling devices are located at a convenient point, 
with the steam- flow 





consumption of coal, for 


meters and draft gages 





all the coal produced, 
large or small, can now be 
disposed of at a good 
figure, and the good coal. 
used at the mine reduces 
by that amount the part 
of the output that can be 
sold, while the miner has 
to be paid for what he has 
mined whether the coal be 


needed. 








Provision can be made that just as soon as 
the quantity of steam used is increased more 
_ air will be admitted and the fire briskened, 
while the grate will take on more fuel. 
pressure will have the same effect. As a re- 
sult coal will not be wasted at the safety 
valve, nor will the pressure fall below what is 


so mounted that the fire- 
man can observe from 
these instruments the 
effect of each adjustment 
made. By observing the 
flow meter the fireman is 
able to determine the 
demand on the boiler, and 
by means of a large pilot 
gage he is informed im- 


Low 














consumed at the plant or 
shipped to the market. 

The requirements for efficient combustion are so well 
known that they need not be repeated here. Automatic 
apparatus has been developed for mechanically supply- 
ing fuel to various types of furnaces and the labor 
involved has been reduced to a small fraction of that 
required for hand firing. The method of introducing 
both fuel and air to the furnace also has been mate- 
rially improved, so that it is possible to insure that 
the proper quantities of both will be introduced con- 
tinuously. This is a condition highly desirable from 
the standpoint of efficient combustion. 

In order to meet changing load conditions it is neces- 
sary to regulate the fuel and air supply in accordance 
with the demand. Since it is absolutely indispensable 
to the highest efficiency that the correct relation 
between the fuel and air supply be continuously secured 
it is important that simple and effective means be 
provided whereby this relation may be established and 
maintained. Unfortunately for the development of fuel- 
burning apparatus, whether it be stokers for use with 
coal, oil burners or gas burners, the means for properly 
regulating the fuel and air supply has not been con- 
sidered a part of the fuel-burning apparatus itself. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the control of fuel and air 
supply be effected manually or by means of some de- 
vice that is not an integral part of the firing apparatus. 

Since the amount of fuel and air that must be sup- 
plied depends upon the weight of the load being carried, 
it is apparent that the ideal method of control would 
consist of apparatus that would automatically control 
the influx of fuel and air in accordance with the demand. 
This would be determined by the amount of steam being 
, used rather than by the pressure at which it was gen- 





*Combustion Engineering Corporation. 


mediately of any change 
. in steam pressure. He is 
therefore able to make the necessary adjustments to 
meet the demand for steam and maintain a practically 
uniform pressure. 

Draft gages and gas-analysis instruments enable him 
to determine whether or not the relation of air to fuel 
supply is being maintained correctly. With this equip- 
ment at his command the intelligent fireman can secure 
results which closely approximate test efficiencies. The 
difficulty of building up and maintaining an organiza- 
tion capable of doing this, however, is demonstrated 
by the small number of plants that are actually securing 
such results in daily operation. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that automatic apparatus be developed which will 
actually make the necessary adjustments to maintain 
correct conditions. 

An objection to controlling combustion automatically 
in accordance with steam flow is sometimes made on the 
ground that there will be a lag between any adjust- 
ment in fuel and air supply, and a resultant change in 
rate of steam generation. A simple calculation, how- 
ever, will show that this lag is exceedingly small. At 
ratings commonly developed the gas velocity through - 
the boiler passes is from 30 to 40 ft. per second, and 
the total length of gas passage from the fuel bed to 
the boiler damper varies from 40 to 80 ft, depending 
upon the type of boiler and the height of the setting. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a particle of air will 
pass through the fuel bed, its oxygen will combine 
with the combustible in the fuel and the resultant gas 
pass out through the boiler damper in less than two 
seconds. Since about 80 per cent of the work of the 
average boiler is done in the first pass, it is only a 
fraction of a second from the time the particle of air 
enters the fuel bed until its temperature has been 
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increased to that of the furnace and the gas 
has traveled through the first pass of the 
boiler, giving up four-fifths of all the heat 
it will deliver. A change in the rate of air 
flow will follow immediately upon the ad- 
justment of a damper; it is, therefore, evi- 
dent that a boiler will respond almost in- 
stantly to an adjustment in air supply. This 
quick response of a boiler makes it possible 
to control combustion by variations in the 
rates of steam flow. The primary cause of 
variation in steam pressure is thus elimin- 
ated. With the varying fuel and furnace 
conditions that exist in the average plant, 
it is, of course, impossible to secure adjust- 
ments that will be absolutely correct at all 
times. It is therefore necessary that an 
automatic regulating apparatus, actuated 
primarily by changes in the rate of steam 
flow, shall also be sensitive to pressure vari- 
ations. While it develops in practice that 
control from flow will eliminate most of the 
tendency for pressure fluctuations, there 
will be times when pressure variations oc- 
cur, and if the regulator is sensitive to these 
changes, the correct pressure will be main- 
tained within narrow limits. The applica- 
tion of automatic regulating devices to any 
plant must depend upon the type of fuel- 
burning apparatus employed, the method of 
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Automatic Master Controller 


This instrument is strong and rugged in construction yet delicate in operation. 
governs both the stoking and draft in such a manner that when the demand on the 
boiler increases more coal is fired and sufficient air supplied to burn it completely. 


It 
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producing draft and the local conditions as to load and 
fuel. The personnel and organization of the plant force 
also are important. In large installations, where a well- 
trained operating organization is available, it is desir- 
able to consider each boiler as an individual unit and 
equip it completely with its own automatic control, in- 
cluding that of fuel and air supply and the discharge 
of the products of combustion. With an arrangement of 
this kind the apparatus can be made responsive not only 
to steam-demand and pressure variations but also to the 
condition of the individual fuel bed, and no hand adjust- 
ment or manipulation will be necessary. This type of 
control will give the best possible results, but is not al- 
ways the most adaptable to the smaller installations, 
where a simpler arrangement would be preferable. 

Such an arrangement would automatically control the 
supply of fuel and air in accordance with the variations 
in steam flow and pressure, all boilers in service being 
governed from one main regulator. 

If a large number of small units are in operation, 
it may be desirable for the purpose of control to divide 
the plant into two or more groups and install a separate 
regulator on each group. With this arrangement each 
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boiler of a given group will receive the same fuel and 
air supply as each of the other units, and there will be 
no tendency for the fires to become too heavy under 
some boilers and too light under others, except when 
variations in fuel occur. This happens at times, but 
it is not a serious matter, and can be corrected by 
simple hand adjustment when necessary.. Control of 
this kind will give results closely approximating those 
secured from the more complete system. It has the 
advantage, in many plants, of simplicity and low cost 
of operation. 

Plant operators are confronted with the fact that it 
is impossible to secure the right kind of labor to operate 
a boiler plant efficiently by hand methods, and are com- 
ing to realize the necessity of a correct system of auto- 
matic regulation. The problem must be carefully 
studied, due attention being paid to equipment and local 
conditions as well as the type of control selected, which 
should be best suited to the existing conditions. 





F. H. Crawford, a mining engineer, who has been 
specializing in coal problems for the Bureau of Mines, 
has resigned to enter private employment. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CONTROL WHEN FITTED TO A STIRLING BOILER 


The master controller governs the draft and stack dampers as well as the steam supply to the fan turbine and the stoker. 
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Labor-Saving Methods of Handling Cars 
At Anthracite Shaft Stations 


Two Types of Shaft Stations at One Shaft, One Operated in 
Part Mechanically and the Other Wholly by Gravity—Only 
Two Men Required to Handle the Cars—Simple Arrange- 
ment of Dogs to Prevent Cars from Running Away 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Tarrytown. N. Y. 





colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 

Iron Co., near New Philadelphia, Pa., are two 
shaft stations of simple design that really require only 
two men to operate them. They are of entirely dif- 
ferent design, one being mechanically operated while 
the other operates entirely by gravity. 

The plan of the first or mechanically-operated shaft 
station is shown in Fig. 1. At this point both of the 
tunnels and the shaft itself are entirely in rock. Mine 
locomotives which in this case happen to be of the 
compressed-air type place the loaded mine cars on the 
loaded track so that the first car of the trip can be 
reached by the pusher. This loaded track is, as stated, 
in a rock tunnel and is 323 ft. long and perfectly level. 
If some of the cars from the previous trip have not 


\ THE main hoisting shaft of the Silver Creek 


been sent to the surface and are standing on the loaded 
track, then the new trip of loaded cars is coupled to 
those remaining. : 

The pusher is nothing but a long cylinder and piston 
operated by compressed air. It can be seen in Fig. 2 
pushing a mine car. The end of the piston rod of 
the pusher is so arranged that it will engage the axle 
of the mine car and when the air is admitted to the. 
cylinder the piston will be pushed out, driving the cars 
forward. The travel of the pusher is 12 ft. It causesa 
forward movement of the trip of equal length. It is 
so located that when the cars are pushed forward to 
their maximum distance, the first car stands on a grade 
of 3 per cent and is at a distance of 30 ft. from the 


shaft. 
When it is desired to load one of the mine cars on the 










































































FIG. 1. 
Only two men are required to operate this bottom, one at each car pusher. 
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PLAN AND PROFILE OF MECHANICALLY-OPERATED BOTTOM AT SILVER CREEK COLLIERY 


Two compartments of the shaft are used for hoisting: 


while the other two are employed for hoisting water. 
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FIG, 2 


Compressed- 
Air Car 
Pusher 


The cylinder is 
12 ft. long and 
the device han- 
dles the empty 
cars as they come 
from the _ kick- 
back. The control 
apparatus, gov- 
erning the move- 
ment of the pis- 
ton in the cylin- 
der, may be plain- 
ly seen in the air 
pipe near the 
right-hand rib. 











cage the first and second car are uncoupled from each 
other and in consequence the first car, which is stand- 
ing on a 3-per cent grade, moves forward by gravity and 
runs onto the cage, kicking off the empty mine car 
which is standing there. The empty car then passes 
down a 4.36-per cent grade to a kick-back, which throws 
the car onto the empty-car track. For a distance of 
36 ft. this track is on a down grade of 1.9 per cent, 
but it changes at the end of that distance to a 1.29-per 
cent grade against the empties. After rising on this 
grade for 272 ft. it joins with the loaded track. 
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Sufficient speed is given to the car when it leaves the 
kick-back to carry the car past the end of a pusher 
for empty cars located at the point of changed grade. 
Fig. 2 is really a photograph of this pusher, but the 
one pusher which moves the loaded cars is of exactly 


the same construction. As soon as the car reaches 
the end of the pusher it is pushed up the slight grade 
until it is close enough to couple it with the preceding 
car. <A sufficient number of empty cars are spragged 
to prevent the empty cars from running back down the 
grade. As the cars are coupled to one another as fast 
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FIG. 3. PLAN AND PROFILE OF THE GRAVITY-OPERATED SHAFT BOTTOM, ALSO AT SILVER CREEK MINB 


This bottom, like that illustrated, is operated by two men. The bottom is so laid out that the cars travel by gravity only, witheut 
the aid of any mechanical equipment whatever. 
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FIG. 4. CAGE-OPERATED CAR STOP OR DOG 


as they arrive they are ready for coupling to the mine 
locomotive. Hence they can be hauled to the mine work- 
ings without further delay. Just enough sprags are 
used to keep the cars from moving back by gravity, but 
not enough to have any great effect on the pusher. 

Two men are all that are necessary to operate this 
shaft station. One of these is located at the pusher 
on the loaded side of the shaft. He operates the 
pusher by a lever and uncouples the cars, releasing 
them one by one so that they can pass by gravity to 
the cage. He also operates the switch which turns the 
ears to the different compartments of the shaft. 
Another man is required on the empty side of the 
shaft. He operates the pusher at this point and also 
couples and sprags the mine cars. Although only two 
men are required to operate this shaft station the 
coal company uses four, as the shaft station on the 
bottom level is not as easily operated and requires the 
extra men, the same crew operating all of the stations 
in the shaft. 

The second type of shaft station is at the No. 3 
plane level of the same shaft. This shaft station is 
operated entirely by gravity and is entirely different 
from the one that has just been described. Instead 
of using separate tunnels for the loaded and the empty 
tracks both are here in one tunnel which has a double 


























POSITION OF HEEP NOT IN USE. 
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instead of a single track. A single track comes off the 
main haulage road for a distance of 58 ft. to the point 
of frog where the double track begins. The loadeg: 
track has a grade for the first 127.55 ft. of 0.834 per 
cent in favor of the loads. This grade then increages 
and, for the next 125 ft., is 2.5 per cent in favor of 
the loads. This carries the cars to within 15 ft, of 
the shaft. The last 15 ft. is a down grade of 2 per 
cent. This heavy inclination at the end of the loadeg 
track near the cage is planned so as to give the cars 
sufficient force to kick off the empty car that is Standing 
on the cage. 

A compressed-air locomotive delivers the cars to the 
loaded track and pushes them to a point near the switch 
to the two cages. A sufficient number of sprags are 
placed in the wheels to prevent the cars from moving 
forward by gravity. When it is desired to place a 
mine car on the cage that car is uncoupled from the 
trip and the sprag removed and the car is allowed to 
drop by gravity ‘to the cage on which it is to be loaded. 
As soon as the empty car has been kicked off the cage 
by the loaded car it runs down a very steep grade of 
4.42 per cent for a distance of 20 ft. and then to a 
kick-back that has a grade of 5 per cent against the 
car. This sends the empty car to the empty track, 
which has, for a distance of 55 ft., a down grade in 
favor of the empties of 1.28 per cent and for the next 
75 ft. a grade of 1 per cent. The next 172.55 ft. of 
the empty track has a grade of 3 per cent against the 
empties. 

As in the previous case, only two men are required to 
operate this shaft station. One man tends to the loaded 
cars, unspragging them and throwing the switch to the 
cages, while the other man couples the empty cars for 
the locomotive. 

There is a concrete wall between the empty and 
loaded tracks. The double-track tunnel is 16 ft. wide, 
whereas the single-track tunnels in the station previ- 
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Details of 
Shaft Keeps 


By a system of 
signal lights in 
the hoisting room 
the  enginemen 
can tell whether 
or not the keeps 
are_in place. 
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ously described are only 10 ft. wide. Fig. 3 shows the 
plans of this shaft station in detail. 

There are two other features of considerable interest 
in both these shaft stations. These are the dogs which 
prevent the mine cars from running away and falling 
down the shaft, the other is the method in which the 
keeps are operated. Fig. 4 shows how the dogs are 
put in and out of commission. When the cage descends 
it hits the lever marked A and this causes the dogs 
to drop out of sight and allows the car to pass over 
them and onto the cage. 

Fig. 5 shows in detail the construction and the oper- 
ation of the keeps. These keeps are operated by a 
lever which is thrown by the station tenders, and when 
in place for use a light is lit in the hoisting engine 
yoom indicating that everything is ready for hoisting. 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Will Study 
Production Data 


OUND business is evidenced in the new program of 

the U. S. Chamber of Commerce that calls for the 
organization of an industrial department to study the 
problems of the manufacturer with particular reference 
to raw materials production and the output of fabricated 
commodities. 

This new department will study many of the prob- 
lems of the manufacturer and will deal with selection and 
education of employees along efficiency and safety lines, 
wage or compensation plans, housing, workman’s insur- 
ance, benefits and pensions, alien labor, Americaniza- 
tion, standardization of products, etc. . 

E. W. McCullough who has been selected to head 
the new department, points out that there is a great 
need of more definite and accurate information as to 
our resources of basic materials, natural and developed, 
and also as to the resources of the country—not mere 
data, but data organized and visualized to meet the 
needs of the average producer. The same treatment 
should be given partly fabricated materials, which in 
many instances are the raw materials of other 
industries. 

In production, according to Mr. McCullough, much 
benefit of good equipment is lost unless production 
schedules and accurate cost reckoning are made part of 
the system. Too much of our industrial output is 
figured on a gambling basis. The day of estimating 
and cost-plus methods went with the war; these have 
been supplanted by competition which measures profits 
based on cost facts. 

The new manager holds there is as great need in 
most lines for reliable production figures as there is 
for information concerning markets. An unnecessary 
surplus in production is an injury to producer and con- 
sumer alike; is, in fact, economic waste. Under-produc- 
tion causes starvation and suffering. Both may be 
avoided as far as manufactured products are concerned, 
except in times of stress, through the availability of 
accurate production data. 

The majority of industries neither gather nor make 
statements of correct production, while that furnished 
annually to the Federal Census Bureau is valuable only 
for comparison. Up to this time defective records, or 
total absence of records, together with reluctance, 
because of competitive reasons, have prevented the 
gathering of figures which would be the most valuable 
guide to intelligent production. 
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The National Chamber offers to business the service 
of this department together with that of other new 
departments recently created to help solve its problems. 





Commerce Commission Orders Anthracite 
Roads to Pay Heavy Damages 


N APRIL 6 the Interstate Commerce Commission 

issued an order directing the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. to pay G. B. Markle Co. $101,200.60, with 
interest amounting to $13,538.91, as damages for un- 
reasonable freight charges for carload shipments of 
anthracite coal from the coal company’s collieries since 
April 1, 1916. 

On a similar charge the Lehigh Valley was ordered to 
pay Pardee Bros. & Co. $30,146.30 with interest amount- 
ing to $3,399.79, and to the firm of Charles M. Dodson 
& Co. $32,509.77 with interest amounting to $3,596.39. 

At the same session the commission directed the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey to pay the Dodson company 
$7,213.24, as reparation for unreasonable freight charges 
on anthracite coal shipments. 





Winter Wheat Condition Improves 


STIMATES on winter wheat issued by the Bureau 

of Crop Estimates May 8 state that. on May 1 
the area of winter wheat to be harvested was about 
34,165,000 acres, or 4,605,000 acres (11.9 per cent) less 
than the acreage planted last autumn and 15,740,000 
acres (31.5 per cent) less than the acreage harvested 
last year. The ten-year average per cent of abandon- 
ment of planted acreage is 11.2. The average condition 
of winter wheat on May 1 was 79.1, compared with 75.6 
on April 1, 100.5 on May 1, 1919, and 87.1, the average 
for past ten years on May 1. 





British Miners Want Share of Increase 
In Price of Coal 


OLLOWING closely on the announcement of an 
increase in the price of coal in London from $10 
to $13 a ton the coal miners’ executive committee 
called a meeting to discuss the new prices and their 
relation to mine workers’ wages. 
When approached on the subject Vernon Hartshorn, 
labor member of Parliament, said “If prices are going 
up, the miners’ wages are going up as well.” 





Steel Rail Production for 1919 
Showed Decline 


TEEL rail production in United States in 1919, 

according to Thé Wall Street Journal, was 2,203,843 
tons as against 2,540,892 tons in 1918, 2,944,161 tons in 
1917, 2,854,518 tons in 1916, 2,204,203 in 1915 and 
1,945,095 tons in 1914. Since 1903 the largest produc- 
tion in any year was in 1906, when the output was 
3,977,887 tons. 





Foreign Trade Shows Three Billion Balance 


In Nine Months 


MPORTS brought into the United States during the 

nine months ending with March were of a total value 
of $6,051,000,000, leaving a trade balance for the nine 
months of $3,332,000,000. 
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Canadian Exchange Rates Bother 
Coal Shippers 


N the near future the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion is expected to announce that the carriers, on 
their own responsibility, may place a footnote on their 
Canadian coal tariffs to the effect that if the American 
proportion of through charges is not paid in the United 
States currency, exchange should be considered in mak- 
ing payment. The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion requested the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue a ruling to that effect. 

The commission is unwilling to authorize such a foot- 
note itself,. but it has no objection to the individual 
carriers taking that action on their own responsibility. 
It was pointed out that immediate action was imperative 
on coal, which must move a maximum volume at this 
season of the year, whereas the same question with re- 
gard to general merchandise could be threshed out later. 





Private Coal Depots Will Not Be Permitted 
at Panama Canal 


ACILITIES for the storage and handling of coal 
at the Panama Canal are such that private plants 
for such purposes will not be permitted. Adequate serv- 
ice for supplying shipping passing through the canal 
can be had only by obtaining the maximum capacity of 


Government plants. For that reason Chester Harding, . 


Governor of the Canal Zone, has issued, with the ap- 
proval of Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, circular 
No. 704-3, as follows: 

1. Circular No. 703, of July 30, 1915, announced the 
policy of the Panama Canal, as approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, with regard to the establishment of private 
coal and fuel oil depots on the Ithmus for the supply of 
shipping passing through the Panama Canal. 

2. Pursuant thereto private fuel oil depots have been 
established and are in operation. Similar action has not, 
however, been effected in connection with the storage 
of coal. 

3. Experience to date is now accepted as demonstrat- 
ing the necessity of reversing previous policy with re- 
gard to the establishment of private coal deposits. As 
indicated in Circular No. 703, private wharfage and 
private utilities for the handling of fuel have, from the 
first, been recognized as undesirable. This establish- 
ment has not at any time been contemplated. So far as 
concerns fuel oil, the use of existing Government utili- 
ties in common connection with both Government and 
private storage has proved practicable, at least to the 
extent of justifying further trial. Similar duplicate use 
of utilities for storage and handling of coal cannot, 
however, be applied without substantial reduction in 
1056 





































the total quantity of coal that can be stored, or with. 
out serious interference with the operation of handling, 
It has been found that proper service demands the maxi- 
mum capacity of existing plants, and that the factors 
involved apply with equal force to whatever extensions 
may hereafter be developed. 

4. It is accordingly now announced that, with-the ap. 
proval of the Secretary of War, the policy of the Panama 
Canal no longer contemplates the establishment of pri- 
vate coal depots in the Canal Zone. 





Coal Operators Ask Help for Roads 


EPRESENTATIVE ESCH, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House, is receiving numerous appeals, many of them 
from coal operators, urging that an extension of time 
be granted the railroads for repayment of the amounts 
due the government. 

Under existing conditions the proportion of the car- 
riers’ earnings available for repairs and extensions is 
insufficient to take care of these accounts. As a result 
the coal industry and other commercial activities are 
being handicapped because of low car efficiency and in- 
ability to secure new sidings and trackage facilities, 
The hard usage to which all equipment was subjected 
during the war has caused the proportion of cars in 
poor condition to be much higher than normal. 





Will Divert Coal from Congested Centers 


ECAUSE of congestion at tidewater ports and at 

large railroad centers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is considering plans which will tend to di- 
vert coal to points where it can be unloaded promptly. 
Delays to cars resulting from congestion at tidewater 
and in the large city yards is regarded as an important 
contributing cause to the car shortage, with a conse- 
quent decrease in production. It is stated that too much . 
coal is being loaded to points where it cannot be handled 
promptly, whereas small towns and the smaller indus- 
tries could absorb this coal to great advantage and re- 
turn the cars promptly. 





Revenue Officer Addresses Operators on 
Coal Taxes 


NTERNAL Revenue officials are very much pleased 

. with the success of the recent trip of A. W. Gaumer, 
of that bureau, during which he talked on coal tax mat- 
ters at a number of meetings of operators. After each 
address Mr. Gaumer invited those present to ask ques 
tions and to point out any inequities in connection with 
the operation of the revenue laws. 
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National Coal Association Announces 
Tentative Program for Convention 


TENTATIVE program for the annual convention 

of the National Coal Association, which will be 
held in Atlantic City May 25 to May 27, has been 
announced. 

Tuesday, 10 a.m.—Roll call and reports of officials 
and committees. Governor J. J. Cornwell of West 
Virginia will address the convention in the afternoon, 
after which there will be reports of committees and the 
election of directors at large. This should be a lively 
session as a discussion of assigned cars will follow the 
report of the committee on railroad relations. The 
special committee on railroad fuel is expected to spring 
a new scheme for the solution of this problem. 

Wednesday morning will be given over to business and 
an address by Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Dr. Eaton and A. H. Smith, of the New York 
Central, will talk on Thursday morning. 





Taft Will Be Guest of Coal Jobbers 


ORMER President William H. Taft has been invited 
to be the guest of honor at the banquet which will 
be a part of the annual convention of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association to be held in Pittsburgh 
June 1 and 2. The complete program for the conven- 
tion has not been completed at this writing, but the 
following features have been definitely arranged: 
William B. Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
will discuss the function of wholesaling; C. B. Hurrey, 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, will talk on tax 
matters; Charles A. Owen will discuss the tidewater 
situation; George D. McElvane, Secretary of the 
National Tin Plate Association, will deliver an address 
on the work of commercial and trade associations; Vice- 
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President Kane of the American Short-Line Railway 
Association will talk on “Transportation After 1920”; 
E. J. McVann will talk on the smokeless situation so 
far as experts are concerned; Milton C. Elliott will 
address the convention on the legal phases of control; 
Charles A. Allen, secretary of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, will discuss demurrage; and 
George H. Cushing, managing director of the American. 
Wholesale Coal Association, has taken “Legislation” as 
his subject. In addition there will be talks by members 
of local associations on traffic subjects. The speakers at 
the banquet will be Former. President Taft, Noah H. 

Swayne, 2nd, Governor Cornwell of West Virginia, and 
Judge Elliott. 





Coal Operators Are Severely Condemned 
By Brotherhood Official 


OAL BARONS” and “Petroleum Pirates” came in 

for denunciation by Timothy Shea, assistant 

president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 

in the course of his final argument before the Railroad 
Labor Board. He said in part: 

“In this connection, the public should understand that 
if it were not for the profiteers railroad workers could 
be given a square deal and a living wage without any 
increase in railroad rates. Next to wage earners and 
salaried people the railroads are the greatest victims 
of the profiteers. Railway equipment corporations, the 
steel trust, the coal barons and the petroleum pirates 
have grown fat on the excessive and unjustifiable profits 
they have exacted from the railroads, and unless some 
means is found to curb their greed they will gobble up 
the greater part of the billions which the railroads must 
spend for new equipment, betterments and materials of 
all kinds during the next few years.” 





Company Housing in the Bituminous Coal 


Fields Tends to Unitormity’ 


Isolation of Mining Towns, Dependence on One Industry and Shifting Character 
of Labor Force Compel Owners to Assume Responsibility—-Houses Lack Ordinary 
Interior Conveniences — Streets Usually Are Dirt Roads — Sidewalks Rare 


By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


Statistics completed a comprehensive survey of 

housing by employers in the United States. This 
investigation comprised communities maintained by 
coal mining companies in western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Colorado and Wyoming, and included almost exclusively 
the better types of con uunities. Certain facts stand 
out as-a result of this study. 

1. The responsibility for the housing of a large pro- 
portion of the miners has been undertaken by the mine 
operators. The isolation of the average mining town, 
its dependence upon the one industry of mining, and 
frequently its impermanence and almost universal lack 


[: THE latter part of 1916 the Bureau of Labor 





*Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, April, 1920 





of local self-government, as well as the shifting 
character of the labor force, have compelled the mine 
owner to assume that responsibility. 

2. The average company mining town has few of 
the amenities of ordinary community life. There is 
a dull uniformity in the appearance of the houses and 
an absence of trees and natural vegetation. Streets 
and alleys are open dirt roads‘almost without exception. 
Sidewalks are very rare. 

8. The miner’s house is without the ordinary inside 
conveniences found in the house of the city worker. 
Less than 2 per cent of the homes in the bituminous 
coal regions have inside toilets, and running water is 
rare. Stoves and grates are depended upon for heating. 

4. The average house of the miner includes about 
four rooms, in which he must accommodate a family 
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and frequently take in boarders when there is a housing 
shortage. 

5. The rents of the miner’s houses are comparatively 
low, most of them (12,343 out of 18,877, or 65.4 per 
cent) renting in 1916 for less than $8 per month. The 
rent in some instances probably constitutes a subsidy 
to the wages of the miner who lives in a company house. 
(What proportion of all bituminous coal miners live 
in company houses is not known.) 


SCOPE OF THE HOUSING SURVEY 


The survey was in no sense a census of the coal 
companies with respect to their practice in housing 
their employees. Observation, however, convinced the 
investigator that the practice of company housing was 
very widespread and uniform among the coal-mining 
companies. 

The scope of the survey in the bituminous-coal region 
is indicated in Table 1. 














TABLE I. SCOPE OF THE HOUSING INVESTIGATION IN THE 
BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS 

Per- 

Number Number Number centage 

of of Number ofEm- of Em- 

rar Com- Commu- of Em- pave ployecs 

District panies nities ployees oused oused 
Pennsylvania and W. Virginia. 32 , 114 78,218 43,877 56.1 
Ohio and Indiana........... 3 4 1,287 688 53,2 
SE OE Te 24 29 2 18,694 15,035 80.4 
Colorado and Wyoming....... 5 16 4,644 3,148 67.8 
EE tcl hac wks ehne > 64 163 102,843 62.748 61.0 


1 One company did not report number of establishments. 
z ~~ gare one company with 500 employees; number housed was not 
reported. 





The chief characteristic of every company mining 
town is its uniformity, due to a tendency to erect houses 
of similar plan and type and to arrange them along 
rectangular lines of survey... Another feature of the 
mining town has been its disregard of the advantages 
of planting trees, grass and shrubbery as beautifying 
elements. 

On the other hand, the mining town is characterized 
by relatively wide streets and ample lots. The streets 
are usually unpaved, open dirt roads. Sidewalks are 
extremely infrequent and only in the better parts of 
the community is there evidence of fenced and grassed 
courts. ; 

The desirability of locating the houses near to the 
mines has frequently been secured at the sacrifice of 
conditions of health and comfort; thus in the coking 
region the houses are found placed on neighboring hill- 
sides which have been rendered barren by the noxious 
gases of the beehive ovens. Frequently the towns were 
found placed not only immediately adjoining the ovens 
but with no consideration as to the prevailing winds in 
the region. With the prevailing winds from the west, 
houses to the east would be constantly enveloped in 
smoke. Consequently conditions of dreariness and desola- 
tion were quite common in the region. On the other 
hand, some operators pointed out that because of 
improved means of communication nearness to the mines 
is not as essential now as it was formerly. This is 
particularly true in the bituminous region of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the district is fairly closely settled. 
Workers in the bituminous-coal region of Pennsylvania 
commute from neighboring cities as far as seven miles 
away. Isolated “patches” in the region still exist by 
reason of pure inertia, as one of the more far-seeing 
managers: remarked. It is unfortunate that the 
scattered locations of formerly individually owned mines 
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were not consolidated into a single town with developed 
community life at the same time that the mines came 
under a single corporation control. 

There are two prevailing types of houses found jn 
the bituminous coal regions, the single or detached 
house and the double or semi-detached house, though a 
few row houses are found in the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia and the Colorado and Wyoming districts. 

The prevailing plan of house in the Birmingham 
district is a hip-roofed cottage about twenty-eight feet 
square with a chimney in the center of the roof, a front 
porch running the fuil length of the house, and a small 
porch at the rear. The houses are generally raised from 
the ground by brick piers four or five feet high, the 
area under the house being usually wninclosed. In the 
Tennessee and Kentucky coal fields small gable-roof 
cottages prevail. These, too, are generally without 
cellars; front and rear porches are common. 

A type of house more or less peculiar to all small 
southern towns is the so-called “shotgun” house, shaped 
like an oblong box and divided into three rooms in a 
row and frequently with the doors connecting the rooms 
in alignment. 

A feature of the mining towns, particularly of the 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Alabama districts, is 
the monotony of color in the painting of the houses, all 
of the dwellings in many towns being exactly alike in 
this respect. Often, too, they need paint badly. 

Considerable variations exist as between the different 
industry groups and the different sections of the 
country. The prevailing size of dwelling for a family 
in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia bituminous coal 
region is either three or four rooms; in the Ohio and 
Indiana coal region, four rooms; in Alabama, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, three or four rooms; and in the coal 
towns of Colorado and Wyoming, four rooms. A con- 
siderable proportion of two-room houses is found in 
the bituminous coal regions of Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

Sanitary conveniences are rarely found in mining 
towns. Thus in the soft-coal regions only 312 dwellings, 
or 1.9 per cent, of the 16,896 reported, have inside 
toilets, while 16,584, or 89.1 per cent, have outside 
toilets. In the more thickly settled anthracite region 

19.5 per cent have inside toilets and 80.5 per cent 
outside. 


Railroad Strike Makes Mines Idle 


IFTY-FOUR men forming freight-train crews on 

the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., a coal carrier in 
northern West Virginia, went on strike on Tuesday, 
May 4, and refused to work for nearly an entire week 
because the general management of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., which operates the Morgantown & Kingwood 
R.R., had not acceded to their demand for an 8-hour day 
with ten hours’ pay, the freight trainmen on April 30, 
having served notice on the railroad officials that ten 
days would be given them tou meet the demands. 

For a time during the strike it seemed certain that 
the striking trainmen would be dismissed from the 
service, the management of the Baltimore & Ohio 
refusing to treat with the men unless they returned to 
work. This they were finally induced to do by officials 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen under assur- 
ances that their demands would be given early con- 
sideration by the railroad labor board and that they 
would not lose their seniority rights. 
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. ould Or anize Min i "way in inducing miners in Mingo County to join the | 
Union W - 6° F eld United Mine Workers. They claim that the miners see he 
Labor Leaders Seek to Surround Logan Field with that there is nothing to be gained by affiliating with 


Union Territory and Compel Surrender— the union. However, organizers have been, and are still 

Would Elect Sam. Montgomery = work, so far as can be learned, and if reports be true 

; ' e principal argument they are using is that if the 

OVES made by the United Mine Workers to field is organized the deccandians will a that a better 

organize the Mingo County mines are believed to gg, supply is furnished, conveying the impression that 

presage a general movement to organize all the non- ines in the organized fields are receiving a full car 

eee oe southern West Virginia, a movement supply. From this it will be seen that the shortage of 

which the operators in the section mentioned made plain cars is being used to strengthen the hands of the 
some time ago would be greatly resented. It will be organizers 

recalled that during the latter part of January John L. ‘ 


: , , * Not only are mine organizers circulating propaganda 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, appeared ; . . 
Tas suk ah ilek Whee seaneeaue eo in the Mingo field but a representative of the Depart- 


: ~ ment of Labor at Washington named McRoberts spoke 
determined effort would be made to organize the Poca- hats : M 
is aie aiileans eieesuaaini tealdit at Williamson during the first week of May advocating 


Mingo County is directly west of Logan County, the “Phumb:Fian, 








where an effort was made last year by the United Mine Deadwork Still a Lively Issue 

Workers to force unionization on the. miners of the 

Guyan region, although no sentiment for organization S the scales for deadwork in northern West Virginia 
existed among the miners in that field. The effort to were left by the Baltimore conference in their 


organize the Mingo field is construed as part of a entirety to the operators and mine workers of the 
strategic move to surround the Logan field with a belt various local fields a meeting was held at Fairmont on- 
of organized miners. May 7 to consider these matters. 

To the southeast of the Logan field lie McDowell, The overators at the Fairmont conference were repre- 
Mercer and Wyoming counties, and these comprise that sented by J. W. Bischoff, of Elkins Coal & Coke Co.; 
part of the Pocahontas field which is in West Virginia. ©. H. Tarleton, of Fairmont, manager of the West 
As stated, the efforts of the union to organize the Virginia division of the Consolidation Coal Co.; A. Lisle 
Pocahontas field have been quite active. The attempt White, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Samuel D. Brady of. Fair- 
to organize the miners in Mingo County is regarded mont; George T. Bell, executive vice-president of the 
in many quarters not only as industrially significant Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
but also as having political significance in connection and E. S. McCullough, Fairmont commissioner of the 
with the effort of the United Mine Workers’ organiza- Same association. 
tion to nominate S. B. Montgomery in the Republican Representatives of the miners were, C. F. Keeney, 
primaries as an out-and-out labor candidate. Charleston, president of district 17, United Mine 

The movement now on foot among the United Mine Workers; William Petry, vice-president, district 17; W. 

- Workers to organize the Mingo and other non-union F. Ray, A. C. Porter, Nick Aiello, Scott Reese, David 
fields in southern West Virginia is closely interwoven Ware and Ira Marks, district board members. 
with the political move to nominate Samuel B. Mont- 
gomery as the Republican candidate for Governor, Kansas Miners Allege That State and 
Montgomery having been endorsed by the non-partisan . . 
labor organization in this state, dominated largely by Court Conspired Against Them 
the United Mine Workers. Little doubt as to this being HEN, on May 15, the time came for the Craw- 
the relation between the two drives remained after a ford County District Court in Kansas to consider 
meeting held at Matewan, in the heart of the Mingo the application made by the officials of that state that 
County field, on May 7, at which mine workers were the injunction issued against the calling of a strike of 
urged to join the union and to support Montgomery. mine employees be made permanent, the United Mine 

On the date already given Fred Mooney, secretary of Workers’ counsel alleged that the plea should not be 
district 17, United Mine Workers, and W. M. Blizzard, granted because the Kansas Industrial Relations Court, 
president of sub-district No. 2, were at Matewan R. J. Hopkins, State Attorney General, and A. B. Keller, 
directing the organizers in their attempt to organize County Attorney, had conspired to create strife in the 
the Thacker field. coal fields of the state with purpose of using the idleness 

Claims are made by Mooney and others that eleven as a reason for asking an injuction or for taking crim- 
local unions have been organized in Mingo County, the inal action against the mine workers. The mine workers 
total membership being 2,000. This is denied by the denied that President Howat or the 250 uniou officials 
operators of the field, who say that so far the United had conspired in any way to bring about a cessation of 
Mine Workers have failed to make any material head- work. 
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Gompers Wins Preliminary Advantage In 
Debate with Governor Allen 


N the debate on the Kansas Industrial Relations 

Court to be held May 29 by Samuel Gompers and 
Governor Allen of Kansas, Mr. Gompers will have the 
choice of opening or closing the debate. Governor Allen 
has been informed by telegram that in the drawing of 
straws luck favored the American Federation of Labor 
president. 

Practically all the details have been arranged. 
Governor Allen is writing his speech. Each debater will 
be allowed an hour and a half to present his argument 
and fifteen minutes to close. 

Kansas labor unions are making arrangements to 
send a large delegation of labor leaders to root for 
Gompers. 





Miners Fear Public May Learn How Much 
Can Be Mined in a Day 


WO miner members of the British Parliament made 

a $250 wager on the amount of coal they could mine 
in two hours. The contest to determine the bet is to 
take place May 24. As soon as the report of the wager 
reached the newspapers there was a protest on the part 
of the miners and 2,000 threatened to strike. It would 
never do to let the public know just how much coal could 
be produced by conscientious work. 

The two members of parliament who have raised this 
bad feeling by their reckless wagering are Allen Clement 
Edwards, from the South Division of East Ham, and 
John Walton, from the Don Valley Division of York- 


.shire. They have already selected the Yorkshire col- 


liery, where, surrounded by admiring (or by unfriendly) 
spectators they intend, for two hours apiece, to demon- 
strate how they can make the coal fly. 

Two other miners, also M. P.’s, seem to have become 
“neeved” over the way in which Edwards has boasted 
his ability to roll out coal. They are Major David Watts 
Morgan, from the East Division of Rhondda, who holds 
the Distinguished Service Order, and Charles Butt 
Stanton, from the Aberdare Division of Merthyr 
Tydivil. ‘Who is this Yorkshire man, Edwards, any- 
way?” they seem to say. Surely there are better miners 
in Wales than can be found in Yorkshire” and they have 
challenged him to a contest similar to that he has agreed 


to enter into with Walton. 





Dan Harrington To Be Fifth Member of 
Wage Board in Washington State 


ANIEL HARRINGTON, who is the district engi- 
D neer of the Bureau of Mines station at Golden, Col., 
has been agreed upon by the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of district No. 10, of the State of 
Washington, and by the representative of the Washing- 
ton Coal Producers’ Association as the fifth member of 
the committee which is to determine the wage scale in 


Washington coal mines. 





Domestic Coinage in April 


URING the month of April, the Treasury Depart- 
ment announces domestic coinage totaled $2,348,- 


990, in 14,742,000 pieces. 
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Michigan Miners Want to Keep 
Their Dime Differential 


INERS in Michigan refuse to work unless the new 

scale assures them of the dime.a ton increase that 
was promised them during the war, which they say they 
did not receive. President William: Stevenson came to 
New York to ascertain the attitude of President John L 
Lewis to the demands of the Michigan men. The Michi- 
gan mine leader says that Lewis favored the demands 
of the Michiganders. 

The demand was not made before the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, but William Stevenson justifies that 
omission by saying that the matter was not arbitrable, 
The operators through their representative, H. ¢ 
O’Brien, declare that the change in scale was merely a 
war-time measure, and that as it was one which placed 
the Michigan operators at a disadvantage it should not 
be regarded as a permanent provision to be operative 
when coal is sold under co-operative conditions. 

Mr. O’Brien says that the differential has been paid 
and probably will be till peace is formally declared, but 
the operators do not want the provision to be saddled on 
the Michigan operators till April 11, 1922. They are 
willing, and have offered, to submit to the decision of 
these arbitrators, whatever it may be, but they demand 
of the miners that they promise to do likewise, whether 
the decision be favorable or not. 





Eastern Ohio Locals Reluctantly Confirm 
New Contract 


FTER the scale committee of the United Mine 
Workers of subdistrict No. 5—Eastern Ohio—had . 
agreed to a contract with the operators of that area 
it was necessary to have the document approved by the 
delegates of the various locals. They met at Wheeling, 
W. Va., on May 4 and finally accepted the agreement 
though not without prolonged debate. 

The mine workers had constructed a marvelous docu- 
ment, containing forty-one demands, all more or less 
radical. They were displeased to see most of them dis- 
carded when the contract was finally put in shape for. 
signature. The increase granted under the new agree- 
ment will average about 27 per cent. There will be an 
advance of 34.8 per cent in the tonnage scale and a 
20-per cent increase in the scale for day labor and dead- 
work. Approximately fifteen thousand miners will be 
affected by the new scale. A number of miners had 
refused to work pending the completion of the contract. 
Now that an agreement has been reached, it is believed 
that all miners will report for duty. 





Fusion of Geological Survey and Bureau 
of Mines Is Proposed 


USION of Geological Survey and the Bureau of 

Mines into a new type of bureau to be known as 
a division of the Interior Department is proposed in a 
bill which has been introduced by Senator Henderson. 
The division is to be under the immediate control and 
direction of an assistant secretary, who “shall be tech- 
nically qualified by experience and education to exercise 
the powers and duties imposed.” He is to be appointed 
by the President and it to receive a salary of $10,000 a 
year. This is regarded as a step toward attaining a 
separate department of mines. 

















Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 





Working Three Seams of Coal That 
Extend Under a River 


Referring to the question regarding the best method 
of working three seams that overlie each other in the 
Kanawha River district, as described in Coal Age, Feb. 
26, p. 419, allow me to submit the following plan of 
working, which has been derived from my own experi- 
ence under similar conditions. 

For the purpose of securing the most complete 
extraction of the coal, I would open and work the 
upper one of these three seams first. Owing to the 
thinness of the coal in the two upper seams, I would 
use the longwall method of working each of these. In 
that method, as is well known, all of the coal is taken 
out in the first working, while the roof settles firmly on 
the packs that are built to keep the roads open. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a general plan of the longwall 
advancing method. Starting from the foot of the down- 
cast and upcast shafts, marked respectively D and U in 
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the figure, a main haulage road and return air-course 
are driven in the seam. These roads are 10 ft. in width, 
and enough roof is taken: down to give a clear height 
of 7 ft. at the start. The material taken from the 
roof is used for building packwalls on each side of 
the roads. These roadpacks should be from 10 to 
12 ft. in width and well built. 

As shown in the figure, branch motor roads are 
driven to the right and left of the main haulage road 
and at right angles to it, starting at a distance of from 
700 to 800 ft. from the downcast shaft. A longwall 
face is now started on the inside rib of the inner of 
these entries. As the face is advanced, packwalls are 
built to keep open the gateroads, which are turned on 
40 or 42 ft. centers, as indicated by the dotted lines in 
the figure. These roads or “gates,” as they are called, 


are cut off by diagonal or slant roads, which are driven 
from the main haulage road about every 200 ft, apart. 
As each place is cut off in this manner, the coal is 
taken out by the slant road and the remaining portion 
of the old road is abandoned. 





In Fig. 2 is shown a detailed section of the work at 
the coal face. As indicated in this figure, wooden cribs 
are built at the corners of the roadpacks, where a 
permanent road intersects a gateroad. The cribs are 
made of old wooden props laid across each other, the 
space between them being filled with loose slate. This 
reinforces the packwall at the point where the greatest 
prssure comes and helps to keep the road open while 
the roof settles down on the packs. ; 

For building cribs, old timbers are more springy and 
yield better to the settling roof than fresh live timber, 
which offers greater resistance and may cause the roof 
to break over the road. This is a feature that must be 
avoided always in longwall work. 


AT THE WORKING FACE 


As further shown in Fig. 2, one or more rows of 
props are set on some systematic plan of timbering, 
along the face of the coal. Good cap-pieces are placed 
over each post, care being taken to range the caps 
at right angles to any joint or slip in the roof. The 
caps are of soft wood, 18 in. long, 6 in. wide and 2 or 
3 in. thick. Each man’s working face is about 42 ft. 
long, equally divided on either side of the gateway; 
which requires the handling of the coal a distance not’ 
exceeding 5 or 6 yd. . 

In working the middle seam, I would use a modified’ 
longwall system, such as shown in Fig. 3. In this 
system butt headings are driven off the main road, on 
centers of about 500 ft., and stalls or roads are turned 
off these butts, in pairs, on 300-ft. centers, after leaving 
a 100-ft. pillar between the main road and the first 
gateroad, for the purpose of protecting the main haul- 
age road. 

In Fig. 4, I have tried to illustrate the effect produced 
on the packs by the settlement of the roof or overburden. 
When the packs are well built the amount they will 


be compressed will range from 50 to 60 or 65 per 









PACKS JUST BUILT AFTER ROOF SETTLEMENT 
FIG. 4. SHOWING EFFECT OF TAKING OUT THE COAL 





cent, depending on the character of the roofrock 
and depth of cover. In the figure, the original height 
of the packs was 8 ft. and this is shown as reduced 
to 14 in. by the settlement of the roof, following the ex- 
traction of the coal. 

As shown in Fig. 3, the first gateroad is driven 
through to the next butt heading or airway. As the 
gateroads are driven up to within 25 ft. of the airway 
on the next pair of butts, No. 2 gateroad is connected 
with No. 3 gateroad by driving a cross-heading through 
the solid coal. 

The work of extraction is now commenced and the 
coal worked out, in each panel, on the retreating plan, 
1061 
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keeping the face in one panel a few yards in advance 
of that in the next panel adjoining. Three rows of 
posts are kept behind each working face, the posts in 
each row being staggered, as shown in the figure. The 
25-ft. pillar protecting the air-course on the next butt 
heading, and the entry pillars, are drawn back as those 
headings are finished. 


SYSTEM IN TIMBERING 


Thoughout the entire work I would adopt a system- 
atic method of timbering, setting the posts 4 ft. apart, 
center to center, and keeping three rows of posts behind 
the track or face conveyor, if that is used. The back 
timbers are drawn and reset as the face is advanced, 
the posts being used over and over again. 

When the work has been well advanced in the two 
upper seams I would start to work the lower seam on 
the room-and-pillar system, taking care to leave pillars 
of ample size to avoid the possibility of a squeeze occur- 
ing in the workings. In my opinion, a good rule to 
determine the width of the pillars is the following: Make 
the area of pillars, in square yards, equal to the depth 
of cover in fathoms, multiplied by twice the thickness 
of the seam, in feet. WILLIAM DICKINSON, SR. 

Oak Hill. W. Va. 





Utilizing a Water Supply Struck in 
Sinking a Shaft 


A recent reference to this subject, in Coal Age, has 

reminded me of an incident that may be of interest. 
It occurred in the sinking of two shafts for an operat- 
ing company. The circumstances were about as fol- 
lows: 
_ In the process of sinking one of these shaft, be- 
tween the Sewickly and the Pittsburgh seams, we had 
been in hard sandrock for a distance of 35 ft. when, 
on firing a sump round, we struck a stream of water 
that caused us to put in a pump of greater capacity. 
A little later, when the shaft was squared up, we 
found that the water was coming from the hillside, 
and this opinion was confirmed by the fact that some 
few days after, several people residing in the neighbor- 
hood reported that their wells were running dry. 

At this time, the men working in the shaft were 
drinking the water and said it was the best they had 
tasted in that vicinity. Also, people came from a 
distance around bringing their water pails and sending 
them down the shaft for water. Simply as a matter 
of precaution, I sent a sample of the water to the 


laboratory for analysis. 
WATER REPORTED UNFIT FOR USE 


I had a plan to excavate a lodgment in the side of the 
shaft, that would have sufficient capacity to serve as a 
reservoir to collect and hold the water, which I contem- 
plated pumping to a tank on the hill. This I thought 
would serve the purpose of providing a good water sup- 
ply for domestic use. The management agreed to the 
plan; but, a few days later, a report came from the lab- 
oratory stating that the water was not sufficiently pure 
for domestic use and the plan was abandoned until a 
further investigation could be made. 

That settled the question, as far as the shaft was 
concerned, and now it became necessary to make some 
provision for taking care of the water, before con- 
tinuing the sinking of the shaft. ‘In this, I was 
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guided by two considerations: First, I knew that the 
flow of this water into the shaft would seriously impede 
the work of concreting when the bottom of the shaft 
was reached. Second, I was skeptical in regard to 
the water being unfit for use, and felt that this opinion 
might be changed when a further test of the water 
had been made. It was my purpose, therefore, to saye 
this supply of water for future use if needed. 
Having made a jackhamer bit of the right size, | 
drilled three 18-in. holes, horizontally, into the side. 
wall of the shaft where the water was coming. Into 
each hole, I drove a 2-in. pipe or nipple, 2 ft. in 
length. After corking around the pipes so as to prevent 
the flow of water into the shaft, the three pipes were 
connected with a column pipe or leader extending down- 
ward. This was provided with a valve to shut off 
the water and the scheme proved a practical success. 


THE PLAN A WISE PROVISION 


‘When the shaft reached the coal, an excavation was 
made in the seam and a large sump provided as a 
lodgment for the water. The standpipe was then ex- 
tended to the bottom of the shaft. This 3-in. line had 
been carried down the shaft inside of the forms that 
were being placed in position for concreting the shaft 
from the bottom up. The 3-in. pipe terminated below 
the arch, on the side of the shaft near the wall, 
and a valve was provided at the end of the pipe to 
control the flow of water into the sump. 

It will not seem strange that when the shaft was 
finished, the company decided to use this water supply 
and installed an electric pump at the bottom of the 
shaft for the purpose of pumping the water to the 
surface. It is clear that a greater efficiency would 
have been secured had the first plan been adopted of 
building the lodgment and installing the pump in the 
side of the shaft where the flow of water was struck. 

The original plan would also have avoided the nui- 
sance of a pump installed at the bottom of the shaft. 
Had it not been for my efforts to save this water 
supply, however, it would have been necessary to have 
made other provisions, at a considerable expense for 
drilling, or use other means to obtain water. The inci- 
dent shows the necessity of forethought in providing 
for the future economical operation of the mine. 

Fairmont, W. Va. JOHN E. AMBROSE. 





Applying the Golden Rule in Industry Will 


Strengthen an Organization 


No one of the letters that have appeared in Coal Age 
has interested me as that written by John Rose on 
Health and Industry, which appeared in the issue Feb. 
19, p. 364, and which drew attention to the need of a 
more practical application of the Golden Rule in 
industry. 

If the ideas expressed in Mr. Rose’s letter and those 
given in another excellent article that appeared as a 
Foreword, entitled ‘“Removing the Cause of Trouble,” 
Vol. 15, p. 561, could be practiced by coal operators and 
mine workers alike, our labor troubles would cease and 
quickly become a thing of the past. Working men 
would realize their error in carrying on and supporting 
an unnecessary organization, because any differences 
that might arise between them and their employers 
would be speedily adjusted in the interests of both. 
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May 20, 1920 


Ever since Coal Age came into existence, I have been 
greatly pleased with its policy in reference to the 
settlement of labor troubles by the Golden Rule. I much 
regret to say, however, that my experience in this 
country and at home, on the other side of the water, 
has convinced me that mine operators who practice 
fair and square dealing with their men are few indeed. 

Not only in coal mining, but in all industries alike, 

there are many hypocrites who make a fair pretense 
at square dealing with their workers. To overcome this 
hypocrisy, the worker is compelled to devote a portion 
of his earnings, in an effort to secure his rights by 
building up and strenghtening an organization for 
which there should be no necessity. 
_ Far better would it be for both employer and employed 
if they would come together in a spirit that regarded 
the common interests of each, where the result would 
be a lesser sacrifice than is now being made by either 
party. Let us hope for a more practical application of 
the Golden Rule, which will mean living up to our 
religion instead of practicing hypocrisy. 

Staunton, III. HENRY BOck. 





Numerous Unsafe Practices of Miners in 
Blasting Coal and Rock in Mines 


In reading the letter of John Rose, Coal Age, Mar, 25, 
p. 603, I was surprised to notice that he gives an 
instance of a miner pounding a charge of dynamite so 
hard that the men working in the next place heard him. 
Evidently, the man must have been using a steel tamp- 
ing bar, as it would be impossible to make a noise that 
would be heard in an adjoining place when tamping a 
shot with a wooden tamping bar. 

We know that all miners, more or less, have different 
ways of doing their work. While it is my practice to 
use a wooden bar for tamping a shot, I have seen 
miners use steel bars. Sometimes these bars are 
tipped with copper to lessen the danger of the steel 
striking a spark by coming in contact with any hard 
substance in the coal. 


OBSERVING THE PRACTICES OF MINERS 


On some occasions, I have seen miners when using a 
blasting barrel insert a cap in the barrel, or when using 
a needle they would insert the cap in the needlehole 
and fire the shot with a squib. Again, I have seen miners 
use two kinds of powder in the same hole; that is, 
black powder and dynamite. At times they would put 
a cap into a cartridge or primer, crimping the cap to 
the end of the fuse with their teeth. Others would use 
a spike to insert the cap in the cartridge. 

I have seen miners use frozen dynamite instead of 
taking the time to thaw it. All these practices are out 
of date and should be abandoned. A miner will do 
many things, in his haste to get away and go home, 
that he would not do otherwise. But the man that takes 
his time and works safe always accomplishes more and 
gets the best results. 

Speaking of tamping dynamite, I recommend tamp- 
ing a charge of any explosive fully to the mouth of 
the hole. For this purpose I use the drillings of the 
hole made up in smal! cartridges and tamped with a 
wooden tamping bar. It has always seemed to me that 
there is danger in pushing a wad of paper into the hole 
and forcing it down onto the charge. The time when 
the most care is needed is when pushing anything into 
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the hole on top of the charge or until there is a foot or 

so of tamping in the hole. I have always found that 

where a charge of dynamite is well confined in the hole 

the best results are obtained. BENJAMIN DEEBLE. 
Pittston, Pa. 


[Many will disagree with this correspondent’s sug- 
gestion of stemming a hole with the drillings of the 
hole made up in cartridges. In blasting coal, nothing 
is more unsafe than to tamp a hole with coal dust or 
fine slack. Such a practice is almost sure to result in 
a windy shot and makes possible a local dust explosion 
that may have serious results.—EDITOR.] 





To Explore a Mine with an Open Light 
Is Dangerous 


It may be an example of either ignorance, indifference 
or contempt of the elementary laws taught in all text- 
books treating on mine gases and ventilation, that would 
assume the condition of the air in an abandoned mine 
to be safe and such as to permit one to enter the mine 
either with an open light or even an electric lamp. Such 
must have been the attitude of mind of the two men 
who recently lost their lives when attempting to explore 
an abandoned mine, having only a small flashlight, and 
fell victims to their recklessness, being suffocated by 
the deadly blackdamp that filled the passageways. 

The value of a technical education to mine foremen 
and firebosses, in so far as it applies to gasses and ven- 
tilation, should never be overestimated. Yet there are 
many who regard such a training as a burden, and do 
not hesitate to express for it a wholesome contempt. 
Others regard the need of such knowledge as a neces- 
sary evil in coal mining. Especially is that true when 
there are mathematical formulas to be remembered, in 
their practical application to the circulation of air and 
its distribution in the mine workings. 


NEED OF MINING EXAMINATIONS 


In view of the fact that legislators in many coal- 
producing states have not regarded this subject of suf- 
ficient importance to make a mining examination com- 
pulsory for mine foremen and firebosses, it is of little 
wonder that many mine officials are indifferent to this 
need. Such persons, it may be assumed, will present 
the same indifferent attitude in respect to maintaining 
safe and healthful conditions in the mines in their 
charge or under their supervision. 

The advent and use of the electric mine lamp marks 
a most important advance in safe and efficient coal- 
mining practice. It is safe to say that the electric 
miner’s lamp has come to stay; and yet it is neither 
logical nor practical to use such a lamp for the purpose 
of examining a mine for gas. The lamp gives no indica- 
tion of the presence of explosive or poisonous gases; and 
the real danger when entering abandoned workings lies 
in the presence of either or both of these gases. 

Therefore, when entering an abandoned mine, or in 
the examination of a mine, there is no choice but to use 
an approved type of safety lamp. To use an electric 
lamp or an open light for that purpose would be to 
invite disaster. To ascertain the presence of carbon 
monoxide, the only safe means lies in the use of caged 
birds or mice, the examiner being himself protected by 
breathing apparatus. In daily practice, however, this 
gas is suspected only under certain conditions, resulting 
from mine fires, gob fires, or the afterdamp of an 
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explosion. We have no right to assume that an aban- 
doned mine does not contain dangerous gases, and risk 
life itself by so doing. 

We all learn by experience, and although I have 
entered and explored some mines that have been aban- 
doned for a considerable time with a feeling of perfect 
security, in recent years it has been my almost 
invariable practice, on such occasions, to carry a good 
safety lamp, instead of either an electric lamp or an 
open light. There are many dangers to be met in 
exploring an abandoned mine, such as open trapdoors, 
roof falls, stoppings squeezed out by the roof pressure, 
gob fires, all or any of which should be suspected and 
provision made to avoid their danger. 

Let this and similar incidents, in which good men 
have sacrificed their lives, emphasize for us the impor- 
tance of technical training and its daily application to 
mining practice. W. H. NOONE. 


Thomas, W. Va. 





Causes of Mine Explosions 


Kindly let me refer to the account of an unex- 
plained explosion that occurred in a coal mjne working 
thé Freeport seam, in the Cambridge district, in Ohio, 
and which was submitted for the consideration of Coal 
Age readers in the issue of Jan. 22, p. 197. I desire 
to offer a few suggestions or thoughts relating to the 
cause of that explosion. In the same connection, I read 
with interest the letter of Robert W. Lightburn, Feb. 
12, p. 324, giving his view as to the probable cause of 
that explosion. 

The inquiry fails to state clearly the exact time when 
the explosion occurred. It merely states that “the fire- 
boss had examined the place about two hours before and 
found no gas.” To my mind, the time when the exam- 
ination was made would have something to do with 
determining the cause of the explosion. For instance, if 
the place was visited by the fireboss in the early morn- 
ing, two hours before the men entered for work and 
the explosion took place, it is barely possible that the 
fireboss was pushed for time and made a hurried exam- 
ination for gas at the most convenient point. 


WHEN A FIREBOSS IS RUSHED 


Knowing that the place was generally free from gas, 
a fireboss who is pushed for time is quite liable to 
make a hurried test and assume that no gas is present. 
A more thorough examination, however, in the present 
instance, might have revealed a sufficient quantity of 
gas to have caused the explosion. On the other hand, if 
the examination was made later in the day, after the 
men had started to work, it is more probable that the 
gas that caused the trouble was liberated by reason of 
the heaving of the floor, which is a common occurrence 
in pillar workings. 

Just here, I recall a remarkable instance that occurred 
in a mine where I was acting as fireboss at the time. 
The mine was being robbed out and everything had 
been drawn back to within 1,500 ft. of the entrance. 
Three men were at work drawing an entry pillar that 
measured about 25 x 35 ft., in area. The coal was 
about 3 ft. thick, underlaid with a hard rock, while the 
roof was a good slate. No gas had been found previously 
in this part of the mine; but, as may be imagined, there 
was a considerable open space that had been worked 
out behind the men and was standing on timbers. 
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A good current of air was passing where the men 
were working, mining the coal with picks and loading 
it into cars. Suddenly, there was heard a loud report 
like that of an ordinary coal shot, and a space:8 ft, 
in width was blown from the center of the pillar to one 
side, instantly killing one of the miners. The coal wag 
crushed into fragments, the blast resembling that of a 
heavy charge of powder. There was no flame or smoke 
and no heat was felt. : 

Turning, again, to the inquiry before us, the fact that 
the loader was “holding his carbide lamp in his hand 
near the floor’ would seem to indicate that he wag 
suspicious that there might be gas at the roof, which 
is possible. His movements would naturally bring it 
down where it would be ignited on his lamp. If that 
was the case, the fireboss is probably to blame. 

It does not appear to me that this was, in any way, 
a dust explosion, though machines were used to mine 
the coal. The theory of vaporized oil, to my mind, 
is incredible, for the reason that if there was sufficient 
oil seeping from the strata and vaporizing to cause an 
explosion, the same oily vapor would have accumulated 
again in a short time and caused a second explosion. 

The suggestion has been offered that a heavy roof 
fall may have driven gas out from the waste where 
it had accumulated. It is stated that the pillar “was 
nearly all extracted,” and it is probable there was a 
large space open behind the men. That being the case, 
the quantity of gas accumulated would seem to me to 
have been enough to have produced a disastrous explo- 
sion, much greater than what is described in the 
inquiry. 

EMISSION OF GAS IN MINES 

In my practice as a miner and fireboss, I have 
observed gas escaping from the coal, roof and floor 
and, at times, coming from all three places at once. 
I regard the danger less when the gas is coming from 
the coal than when it issues from the roof or the floor. 
My reason is that gas coming from the coal has more 
opportunity to diffuse and be carried away in the air 
current; while a break in the roof or the heaving of 
the floor may liberate a considerable quantity of gas 
that would cause trouble. 

My experience agrees with what Mr. Lightburn has 
stated in regard to gas issuing in numerous small feed- 
ers, along the ribs of places that were working, where 
it was possible to light these small feeders with one’s 
lamp. I recall one ‘instance where a gas feeder in the 
roof of a main entry gave much annoyance, as miners 
passing down the entry would forget the feeder and the 
gas would be ignited, exploding with quite a report, as 
the lamp the man carried on his head came in contact 
with the gas. 

In closing, allow me to state that my 20 years of 
practice as fireboss does not agree with the idea now 
taught that explosive gas will frequently be found near 
the floor of working places, while a lamp will be extin- 
guished, at times, near the roof. I can understand how 
this might be the case where the floor was liberating 
methane and blackdamp was coming through crevices in 
the roof and connecting with an overlying seam. My 
experience has been where the conditions were normal, 
explosive gas is always found at the roof of working 
places. JOHN ROSE, 

Dayton, Tenn. Former State Mine Inspector. 

[The Inquiry page has, unavoidably, been crowded 
out this week by reason of necessary changes.—EDITOR. | 
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Bituminous (17th Dist., Pa.) Mine Fore- 


men’s Examination, April 6, 1920 
(Second Grade, Selected Questions.) 


Ques.—What is the total quantity of air, in cubic feet 
per minute, passing through an airway 7 x 7 ft., when 
the velocity of the air current is 300 ft. per minute? 

Ans.—-The sectional area of this airway is: 7 * 7 = 
49 sq. ft. Therefore, assuming this is the clear area of 
passage and the average velocity of the current is 300 ft. 
per min., the quantity of air passing is 300 —K 49 = 
14,700 cu. ft. per min. 

Ques.——Show on the accompanying map how you 
would ventilate the same, according to the instructions 
given thereon, with 200 men employed in this mine; 100 
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men on the right and 100 men on the left of the main 
entries. 

Ans.—The direction of the air current in the several 
splits is indicated by the arrows in the figure. 

Ques.—State briefly the duties of a miner, driver, 
machine runner, and motorman. : 

Ans.—-The first duty of a miner, on entering his 
place in the morning, or after firing a shot, is to 
examine the place for any roof or coal that is liable 
to fall. The miner must observe also the mark of 
the fireboss, which shows that the place has been 
examined that morning. He must reset any timbers 
that have been discharged by the shots that have been 
fired, and this must be done before proceeding to do 
other work. The miner must use every precaution to 
protect himself from danger and not violate any of the 
mine laws and regulations. 

The duty of a driver is to use every precaution to 
avoid accident both to himself and others, when hauling 
out the loads or placing the empties. He must never 
leave a car standing where it is liable to be struck 
by another car passing in or out of the mine, or where 
it can get loose and run out onto the main track. He 


must also take good care of his mule and not leave it 
in an unsafe place where it is liable to be injured. 

A machine runner is responsible for the proper care 
of his machine when in use. It is his duty to cut the 
coal to the required depth in each place in his district. 
He must observe and see that his helper works in a 
safe manner and to the best advantage, in keeping the 
machine clear while cutting the coal. 

A motorman is responsible for the proper use and 
care of the locomotive in his charge. It is his duty to 
inform himself in regard to the construction and opera- 
tion of the machine he must handle. Like the driver, 
he must use every precaution to avoid accident to him- 
self, his helper and others. - 

Ques.—-What system of timbering would you adopt 
where the coal is undercut by mining machines: (a) In 
rooms; (b) in pillars; (c) in entries? Make a diagram 
showing the system employed in each of these cases. 

Ans.—(a) In driving rooms, under ordinary condi- 
tions of roof and floor, a row of posts should be carried 
on the side of the room track opposite to and parallel to 
the rib along which the road is laid. At the face, a 
systematic method of timbering should be adopted suit- 
able to the conditions that exist in any particular place. 
Ordinarily, two or more rows of posts are set parallel 
to the coal face, the posts being stood three or four 
feet apart, center to center. The rows of posts are 
spaced the same distance apart, and the posts in each 
alternate row are staggered. 

(b) On the left of the accompanying figure is shown 
the conditions that exist when drawing back the pillars 








Pillars drawn and 
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Timber Sets 
in Entry 
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in the different rooms. The arrangement of the posts, 
however, will vary according to the conditions in the 
seam; but it should always be remembered that there 
must be two or more rows of posts behind the men and 
between them and the waste, where the roof has fallen. 
(c) When driving entries, posts should be stood on 
each side of the road where it appears that the roof 
needs to be supported. Post timbering at the head of 
entries will vary with the conditions of roof and floor. 
When driving under a hard roof slate, it will seldom be 
necessary to set any posts at the head of the entry. 
On the other hand, when driving under a drawslate, this 
must be supported on posts, until it is taken down or 
the permanent timbers put in position. On the right 
of the accompanying figure is shown two methods of 
framing the permanent timber sets in an entry. 
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American Construction Materials 
Needed by Brazil 


Brazil offers a market for all kinds 
of construction materials and machin- 
ery, not only in the immediate future 
but for an indefinite time to come, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner W. W. 
Ewing, whose report on that country 
has just been issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Ewing recently returned to the 
United States after a tour of investi- 
gation covering all the South American 
republics. He is convinced that Brazil, 
by reason of its vast undeveloped ter- 
ritory and its immense resources, is 
rapidly increasing in importance as an 
export field. 

Some of the goods that it will most 
urgently need in the next few years are 
coal, iron, steel, cement, caustic soda, 
sulphuric acid, chemical and medical 
products, paper, and most manufac- 
tured materials requiring skill and 
experience in their production, such as 
engines, agricultural machinery, cut- 
lery, the finer grades of glassware, oils, 
paints and railway materials of all 
kinds. 





Coal Exports for March Show 
Marked Increase 


Exports of coal during March, 1920, 
together with the revised figures for 
March of 1919, compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
as follows: 

March March, 


1919, 1920, 
Coal and Coke Tons Tons 
Coal: 
EO EOE 117,805 419,682 
IES Oca Se cdcks + o0e bie 554,037 1,500,540 
Exported to- 

Re Barn ss 3 ob Delee 17,197 137,833 
Netherlands................ 26,743 100,843 
DNS Ba 50g 6 or 6 s'0% None 17,706 
Switzerland. N 33,763 

ST AS FS a ee 352,883 639,635 
Es Bik st h0' > aisle ws a 5 5,29 18,30 
ENE Re eee 5 429 15,696 
— West Indies 15,196 33,298 

Meso epee sens yes wie sod 38,107 115,982 

Other West I i lis sade % y 
EG, Sh, ca a’ 5 e's 8,670 80,346 
Brazi Dich sadvhs« 60,296 65,726 

CER SO ois hiciew o> ones 1934 a 
ee EEE OEE TE 3,660 18.695 
Other countries........... 7,280 205,506 
aes se ee ee ae 33,749 55,435 


Imports of coal during March, 1920, 
were 71,126 tons. Practically all of 
this coal came from Canada. 

The following tables show exports 
of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States by countries and by 
customs districts and the bunker coal 
supplied to vessels in the foreign trade 
at specified districts during March, 
1920: 
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EXPORTS OF U. S. COAL IN GROSS TONS 





Coal 
Anthra- Bitumi- 

cite nous Coke 
Azoresand Madeiralsl.. ...... J ere 
NSE eee 18,003 466 
eee 2 205 See 
a ee 896 Oe ee 
Germany 2 Cf i 

EER nsrksevsasess vanad 4 496 

OS ee 32 137;833 
Netherlands...........  ....-- 100,883... 
Norway..............- Din 15,161 45 
EEE yvcccecenade Seanws Pee ss 
PE ik rote nace  aweway ee 
OS Pere ee eee ee re jee 
Switzerland............. 13,393 33.763 ..... 
Nes se caancae,. a aaese Ck oe 
see elnscas  saclanis ya 
Se eee 885 J ee 
British Honduras....... ...... tee 
OS SSS rae 384,053 639,635 31,434 

TEN. oS cscscsaece, ed Sibak® ss eres os 
SEI 562 ¢ wisre 0555-00 |. | Sane are Cane 
UE eS wees | aaierese Uy kas 
Nicaragua exes 2a maak QAe | Sivcas 
Se ae eee 18,306 9 

+ nt mong A cchncsea clea bie  Surmaneha siteeies 
858 15,696 14,132 


‘ae SGateteate aes s*  ¢ CC ee ee 

















SUMMER 2 icin ciGcente'aeie' > 70 i 
OE eee 25 LS) 7 er 
Trinidad and Tobago.... ...... |) i —_—_ae 
Other British West In- 

BEERS  suawas i ee 
S| 7,380 115,982 694 
Virgin Islands of U.S....  ...... 2,491 
Dutch West Indies...... ...... oo ee 
French West Indies... . 3,310 Cs a 
Dominican Republic.... . Cee 25 
—— Pen ks vale a & 3,060 Le) ieee 
Ge Acnskivies cad. -0< xonete GBeeO Secs 
3 ee 248 7,783 8,440 
SEM aioy-c pio So eee: |) echeachs eee 
OS eee ere MOE |. csremene 2 
British Guiana..........  .....-. CN  _——e 
eee 40 50 50 
Se Ee 30 oo 
Venezuela. Saatades . ree ei ca 
Dutch East Indies....... 0 ......00 weeeeeee 100 
Canary Islands.. Sec etam es ht oe 
French Africa..........  ..---. LS ae 
SEG. cine ceiFace se <cuiewes NEOUS. sass 

MND. ccc e xeenie 419,682 1,500,540 55,435 
COAL EXPORTED BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 

Coal 
Anthra- Bitumi- 
cite nous Coke 
Maine veal New ae 

shire. PRS 22 65 166 
RE, fo sence e's 1,711 9,137 362 
Massachusetts......... | RS Sime ae 
St. Lawrence.......... 128,601 124.248 1296 
eee 3,215 53,795 1 
NUR Miao ia cw 3:24 Sie" 241,792 311,338 13,510 
Se eee 370 649 1,349 
ae a ll {tr noe 23,742 yy | | ren 
Maryland... austuecee: « caetetoute 51.868 8,461 
SEA ee 30 hh Z_,,, 
ee A 
Georgia Raiee. athens o | ee 
ee CC alata, | scares Ve rr 
Dek ecw ck oes lenaee WO occ 
New Orleans........... 3,620 9,084 100 
BAUME. .....0. + asia) * pate nea va Celera 45 
Galveston...... Fst, visas pee 
San Antonio........... 346 1,643 696 
NI sos ts. 5:0 0's wale 249 9,177 2,965 
San Diego.. Tee 5 
Arizona. ... ae Mesos 38 1,063 10,336 
San Francisco... er ee ee 
Oregon. . 7 etn ee i: |: [ra eas Adler ee ar 
Washington. ee eo er 81 71 
|” ap ae 76 2,405 238 
Duluth and aes étecat 23,258 50 
Michigan : $c 42 115,308 15,616 
Pgh eT 6 2 

a Ee a eee 419,682 1,500,540 55,435 

BUNKER COAL 
Districts: Tons 
re 43 982 
New York.............. 280,000 
Philadelphia...........- 0,29 
nea es AP 256,376 


Exports Increase Despite Low 
Exchange Rates 


For several months past there have 
been predictions of a falling off in ex- 
ports, due to the unsatisfactory ex- 
change situation. Government figures 
giving the value of total exports do not 
bear out these predictions, however. 
The figures for the month of Febru- 
ary, it is true, show a decline of $87,- 
000,000 as compared with January, but 
in comparing the two months certain 
factors should be considered. 

In the first place, in the month of 
February there were only twenty-two 
working days as against twenty-six in 
January. The value of the average 
daily exports for the former month 


iis 
therefore were more than $1,000,000 in 


excess of those for January. 

Taking the Government figures for 
the seven months from June, 1919, to 
January, 1920, inclusive, and allowing 
an average of twenty-five working days 
for each month it will be found that 
the average daily exports for this 
period were $26,200,000, whereas the 
daily average for the month of Febru- 
ary was $29,300,000. 

In analyzing the February figures it 
should also be remembered that that 
month was the worst of the entire 
period under review from a transporta- 
tion standpoint. During almost the 
entire month the railroads were blocked 
by snow and ice and export freight was 
moved to seaboard with difficulty. 

It is true that for some months past 
the steamship operators have been com- 
plaining of a dearth of cargo, but this 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
there is a much greater amount of 
ocean tonnage available than before. 

In view of these facts it would seem 
that the export trade of this country is 
continuing on a very favorable basis in 
spite of the many discouraging reports 
that have gained circulation during re- 
cent months. It is true that certain 
lines have experienced a depression, 
but on the other hand, several other 
lines have shown steady improvement, 
notably steel and machinery. Certain 
readjustments are to be expected, but 
that there will be any great decrease 
now seems improbable.— From The 
World’s Markets, published by R. G. 
Dun & Co. 


London Gets More Coal Than in 
Pre-War Times 
During 1919, Alfred Nutting reports, 
about 2,000,000 tons of coal were 
brought to London by rail in excess of 
that so conveyed prior to the war. 
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if not, at least in part, already upon us. The 

effect of four weeks of strikes on the railroads is 
now being felt by every line of business, and concerted 
efforts are being made to get relief on a national scale. 
Priority of transportation for food, fuel and “other 
necessities” is the answer proposed by railway men and 
the Commerce Commission. 

From every point comes the word that consumers are 
each day burning more coal than they receive, if they 
have not already ceased burning coal at all. From the 
coal fields nothing but solid train movement is being 
attempted, for the yards and terminals present the most 
difficult problem to the railroad operating men. . 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is taking charge 
of the situation under the emergency clauses of the 
Transportation act. The National Coal Association has 
pointed out in detail to that body the imperative need 
of preferential treatment of coal. Food has already 
been given the right of way. From now on the big 
scramble will be to get priority orders and many see a 
return of the conglomeration of priorities and special 
assigned cars for commercial consumers that cluttered 
up the rails in the winter of 1917-1918. 

Inspectors of the Government are on the road locat- 
ing the traffic jams and relief is expected but slowly, so 
congested are the yards and gateways. Coal will be at a 
premium from now on and except for railroad fuel and 
those consumers who may obtain preferments, very little 
will move to inland territory until the trouble is over. 


(Cites of the distribution of coal is impending, 





Review 


Crisis Approaching in Transportation—Switchmen’s Strike More Serious Than Most Believed 
—Production of Coal Gains But Little and Prices Are Going Up on Spot Market, 
But with Little Free Coal To Be Had at Fancy Prices 


Production of both bituminous and anthracite con- 
tinues to gain, but the progress is very slow. (The 
average daily output shown on the diagram below 
should read 1,511,000 tons instead of 1,615,000 for May 
8.) The gain in bituminous was but 2 per cent and for 
anthracite but 3 per cent. West of the Mississippi 
River transportation appears to be about normal and the 
operators in Colorado, New Mexico and Washington 
have started buy-early campaigns. East of the river the 
congestion extends to the furthermost limits of New 
England, but not as far as Birmingham. 

Prices, of course, remain firm, even advancing at 
certain points. At Philadelphia $7 coal is expected and 
$5 is a common spot mine price in the Cleveland market. 
There is nothing in sight to help hold prices to reason- 
able level except the self-restraint of the producers. 
Consumers have forgotten price and the jobber is out 
te get the coal for his customers. 

The movement to tide continues in good volume. 
It is a movement that is easy for the railroads and 
profitable for the shipper. Northestern Kentucky 
reports heavy shipments to Hampton Roads, as does 
Logan. The regular tide shippers are all going strong. 
Lake Erie is getting little coal these days. 

Anthracite is keeping up with current needs for con- 
sumption but not with demand for storage. The state 
of the railroads is held largely to blame for the condi- 
tion. Prices are largely in abeyance, but retailers are 
adding on a figure to cover the expected advance. 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 





Millions of Tons 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 

















New England 





BOSTON 


Embargoes Resumed — Prices Soar to 
New Levels — Strong Demand — Rail- 
road Confiscation of Coal General — 
Receipts from Hampton Roads Con- 
tinue Light—Quotations Still Advanc- 
ing — Anthracite Shipments Meager 
All-Rail, but Improve by Water. 

Bituminous—Effective April 12, the 
Boston & Maine laid an embargo 
against all commercial coal from the 
New York Central and the Delaware & 
Hudson, thereby again cutting off fur- 
ther supply from the largest consuming 
area in New England. With this em- 
bargo renewed, it is difficult to say what 
will be the outcome. Several large 
plants have taken heavy consignments 
of steam sizes of anthracite, but prac- 
tically all the smaller users have 
not cared to take precautions of that 
kind against a possible shortage of 
bituminous. 

The present traffic situation here 
seems about as bad as it could be 
and embargoes may be intermittent 
throughout the season. The lack of mo- 
tive power and other equipment is 
notorious, and roads like the New Haven 
must get relief from some powerful 
agency. Other roads are short of loco- 
motives, though not to the same degree. 

Spot coal has advanced by leaps and 
bounds the past fortnight. Sales have 
been plentiful at $7 and over for only 
medium grades, and there is continuous 
pressure to secure early shipments. 
Most of the high-grade coal is out of 
the market, a heavy volume having 
been sold on contract or for bunker or 
export requirements. 

One effect of the embargoes against 
New England will be an increasing 
tonnage available for other markets, 
and it will be of interest to observe the 
trend of prices a week or so hence. 
Some feel that a more conservative 
market will follow. However, there is 
little on which to base a prediction. 

It is certain that the demand is sus- 
tained and with much strength. Un- 
deniably spot coal has been sold for 
more extended delivery than would nor- 
mally be the case. Seven dollars is a 
highly remunerative figure, and pro- 
ducers are willing to undertake busi- 
ness on that basis for long periods. 

With much of New England closed to 
all-rail delivery, water coal will be still 
more eagerly sought. The supply, how- 
ever, is by no means adequate for the 
demand. 

.The railroads are still commandeer- 
ing coal in large volume. Railroad 
practice is most arbitrary in this re- 
spect and it is the opinion that railroads 





must share increased costs of fuel along 
with other steam-users. 

Despatch at Hampton Roads is now 
practically normal, steamers being 
loaded within 24 to 48 hours of arrival. 
Movement from the mines is good and 
as usual the heaviest volume of coal is 
moving on contract. Clearances for 
New England continue light, with little 
bidding for the smokeless coals. 

High prices have been paid for small 
lots for prompt loading, but few of 
these have been for cargoes destined 
for this market. F.o.b. Boston and 
Providence, quotations on Pocahontas 
and New River have risen to $12.50, 
although sales are still reported at less. 

Quotations on bituminous at whole- 
sale now range about as follows: 


Cambrias 


Sematite Clearfields 
5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.25 
Stig 7.75 @ 8.80 

10.15 8.10@ 9.25 

Anthracite— Receipts of domestic 
sizes continue extremely meager by the 
all-rail route. The New Haven embar- 
go is now joined by the Boston & 
Maine’s action against all coal from off 
the New York Central and the Delaware 
& Hudson. The congestion at. the 
gateways is unabated. 

The New Haven management is will- 
ing to accept coal only in train-load to 
obviate the usual switching and make- 
up at Maybrook and Harlem River. The 
result is a deadlock, with only quite 
light shipments coming through. 
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NEW YORK 


Anthracite Situation Grave—Receipts 
Care for Current Needs—No Increase 
in Prices—Small Sizes Are in Demand 
—Car Supply in Bituminous Regions 
Improves—Demand Forces Prices Up- 
ward. 

Anthracite—Continuation of the labor 
troubles among the railroad employees 
has resulted in a serious situation here. 
Receipts at the loading piers are far 
below requirements, although the dump- 
ings at the upper ports for the week 
showed some improvement. However, 
the difficulty in having boats towed 
from the lower ports are far from over. 

The failure of the operators and min- 
ers to come to an understanding regard- 
ing a new wage schedule has caused 
considerable uncertainty in the trade. 
These conferences are now being held 
in Washington. 

Not all of the big producers have 
advanced their mine prices, but most of 
the independents have advanced their 
quotations $1 per ton for egg, stove 
and chestnut, which includes the differ- 
ential of 75c. allowed above company 
prices. 
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Some of the smaller operators are 

said to be able to obtain premiums on 
their domestic coals if they can promise 
prompt shipments. Embargoes on ship. 
ments to Buffalo and other Lake ports 
continue to be in force on some of the 
railroads. 
--Locally the conditions are serioys, 
Retailers are receiving barely enough 
coal to meet necessities and much of 
their equipment is tied up. Prices are 
not being quoted, retail dealers waiting 
for their new mine prices to be an- 
nounced by the large companies when 
the new wage agreement is announced. 
' There is a steady demand for the 
smaller sizes used in heating apartment 
houses, hotels and office buildings. The 
supply is running short and reserve 
stocks are now being used. For these 
coals, buckwheat was quoted at from 
$4.25 to $4.75 at the mines; rice from 
$3 to $3.50 and barley from $2.25 to 
$2.75. Loaded boats of buckwheat are 
in strong demand. 

Current quotations for company coal 
per gross tons at mine and f.o.b., tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

ee ROE OO EE ATE $5.95 $7.80 
MIs tc elect Ps ha ait cine ers « 6.35-7.35 8.20-9.20 
VEE Bienen ee gee atreren 6.60-7.70 8.45-9.55 
nearer 6.70-7.70 8.55-9.55 

MPM ee te aa hace feito ety ve 50 7.05 
Buckwheat. ....... ... 3.40+3.75 5.15-5.50 
__ TE ee SI ae it oe 2.75-3.25 | 4.50-5.00 
IBPIOY:. oe ossec cc ccccsiscns, B.agee- a0 4 /Qleagiae 

Re re 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight 
rates. 


Bituminous — The local _ situation 
shows no improvement. Receipts at the 
tidewater docks are slow, due to trans- 
portation difficulties. 

In the mining regions, lack of cars is 
given as the crux of the situation. 
Mine workers are willing to work but 
because of the poor car supply are idle 
about half of the time. Improvement 
in car supply, however, is reported 
along the New York Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Western Maryland roads, 
while some operators along the Penn- 
sylvania report a slight betterment. 

Loading at the local piers has been 
slow due to the lack of help and the 
inexperience of those at work. In addi- 
tion the scarcity of tugs does not per- 
mit of anything like capacity operations. 

Lack of coal has resulted in many 
factories closing down in New Jersey 
and in New England, while a continua- 
tion of the present situation for another 
fortnight, will result in the closing 
down of many others. 

Exporters of coal are forced to refuse 
new business if prompt shipments are 
required. There are bottoms enough 
but the poor car supply and the local 
demand prevent their being loaded. 

Quotations for the various grades at 
the mine, per net ton, ranged from $5.50 
to $6.75, according to grade. Gas coal 
was quoted around $6.50. There were 
many inquiries for smithing coal but 
it was not to be had, prospective buyers 
being advised to substitute the coals 
in Pools 9 and 71. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Shipments in Good Volume, 
but Price Uncertain — Stove and Nut 
in Demand with Pea Strong—Buck- 
wheat Grows as Domestic Fuel—Steam 
Trade Centers Around Buckwheat— 
Rice and Barley Quiet—Bituminous 
Shows No Improvement—Prices Mov- 
ing Toward $7—Good Business at Tide. 

Anthracite—Taken from the dealers’ 
standpoint the week has been a fairly 
satisfactory one, as moderately good 
shipments of all sizes have come in. 
This has been occasioned by the num- 
erous embargoes which it has been nec- 
essary for the railroad companies to 
place against outside‘points, on account 
of freight congestion. 

The dealers in this territory are well 
above their quota of tonnage, but at 
times this summer they may be almost 
flat, on account of the producers divert- 
ing coal to outside territories. 

The wholesale price uncertainty con- 
tinues, as the miners and operators 
have been unable to get together, 
although results may be expected at 
any moment. 

The biggest producing company still 
continues to make shipments on a 
retroactive basis for May, and the 
retailers are compelled to adjust their 
retail figures so as to avoid any loss. 
On this basis the prices for stove and 
‘nut are closely grouped from $13.50 to 
$13.75 a gross ton delivered. Pea coal 
is running from $10.50 to $11. 

There is a wide range of wholesale 
prices, shippers notifying customers 
that shipments are subject to prices in 
effect at time of shipment. The prices 
of one of the large companies still con- 
tinue at $7.35 for egg, $7.70 for stove 
and nut and $6.00 for pea, per gross ton 
mines. 

Among the more conservative indi- 
vidual shippers the price range is from 
$8.10 to $8.55 for egg, $8.45 to 8.80 for 
stove and nut, and $6.00 to $6.90 for 
pea. These prices are f.o.b. mines. 

Stove and nut continue to be the most 
desired sizes. However pea coal con- 
tinues in demand and the dealers now 
have little of this size on hand. There 
is also a growing demand for buck- 
wheat coal for domestic consumption. 

Most of the activity in the steam 
trade is still focused on buckwheat and 
the current production is rapidly ab- 
sorbed. Big users of this size are stor- 
ing every ton that they can get. Rice 
and barley are inclined to be some- 
what laggard, although the companies 
are able to care for the production of 
these sizes. 

One of the large producers this week 

added 25c. a ton to its buckwheat 
price, making its mines figure $4. 
Some independent shippers are selling 
at $4.10 and still others have advanced 
to $4.25. 
: Bituminous—There is absolutely no 
improvement in the soft coal trade and 
the consumers in this territory are 
badly in need of further supplies. The 
mines are still suffering from a car 
shortage, with no immediate hopes of 
relief, 
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Prices for soft coal, almost regard- 
less of grade, are fast reaching record 
heights. Quotations are made of $7 per 
net ton at mines, although the bulk of 
the spot business this week has been 
done at figures between $6.35 and $6.75. 

Gas coals are extremely scarce and 
even at quoted prices of $6.25 to $6.50 
are hard to get. Many of the really big 
companies are entirely out of the mar- 
ket on spot business. 

While prices may seem high, oper- 
ators declare that when mines are oper- 
ating only two days a week, the cost of 
production alone reaches close to $6. In 
addition they report the men are unable 
to exist on the wages of two and three 
days a week and that they quickly drift 
into other lines. 


With no promise of improvement in ° 


the rail situation, producers: look for- 
ward to an extremely active summer, 
with the present extreme scarcity run- 
ning right into fall. Some operators, 
who have: accepted the railroad com- 
pany’s offer of locomotive fuel, are 
getting a fair supply of cars. The roads 
are still extremely short of motive- 
power fuel. 





BALTIMORE 


Poor Car Supply Continues at Mines— 
Record Prices Hold for Bituminous— 
Pool Complications Cause Slow Load- 
ing of Vessels — Big Export Tonnage 
Shipped — No Change in Hard-Coal 
Situation. 

Bituminous—The coal roads do not 
seem to be able to provide a good car 
supply at the mines. At the outset of 
‘the week things looked brighter with a 
79 per cent general supply, an 83 per 
cent supply east of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and with both the Western Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania reporting a 
better run of empties. 

By the end of the week, however, 
there was a supply running around 40 
per cent or less, with the eastern lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio down as low as 
32 per cent at times. With the export 
demand increasing, the strictly local 
situation had some trials, and prices for 
spot coal were held at a standard hith- 
erto unknown in the bituminous trade. 

Best steam coals readily command 
between $6.25 and $6.50 f.o.b. mines 
(the net ton), with medium to good 
coals selling over a range of from $5.50 
to $6.00 and even the poorest grades of 
steam coal worth around $5 to $5.25 
f.o.b. mines. Gas coals of run-of-mine 
character are around $5.25 to $5.50 and 
screened high-volatile fuels generally 
good for $6, mine basis the net ton. 

A great export business is under way, 
the first 15 days of May showing a 
total loading on export of around 250,- 
000 tons. At this writing there are, 
besides four boats at the Curtis Bay 
and Canton piers, about 30 ships await- 
ing astream to load around 150,000 tons 
of coal for foreign delivery. 

Movement over the piers has been 
delayed by complications of the pools, 
which operate against quick vessel load- 
ing and dispatch in many cases. De- 
spite this a world record was created 
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the past week at the Curtis Bay pier 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, when the 
steamship Malden was loaded with 
6,967 tons of bituminous coal in 2 hr. 
44 min. an average of 2,548 tons an 
hour. The ship was cargoed for the 
New England Coal & Coke Co., for 
Boston delivery, and she’ received a 
total of 146 cars of coal in the time 
named. 


Anthracite — Watchful waiting still 
marks the anthracite dealers’ policy. A 
remarkably cool spring has made some 
unusually late small-order business. 
The dealers are forced to charge at 
least a dollar above the old winter 
schedule for coal they sell now, and 
take orders for future delivery at a 
price to be set at the time of delivery. 
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BUFFALO 


No Improvement in Bituminous Situ- 
ation—Coal Growing Quite Scarce— 


. Strikes Keep Cars from Mines — New 


Prices Quoted — Anthracite Shipments 
Irregular—Little Lake Business—Coke 
Situation Strained. 

Bituminous—The switchmen’s strike 
continues and that means little move- 
ment of coal or any other freight. So 
far the roads have been able to organ- 
ize crews and work enough coal 
through the yards to keep needed 
plants in operation. 

Coal shippers consider that matters 
are growing worse, but it could not be 
much worse or all operations would 
have to stop. The wonder is that the 
effects of the strike have been with- 
stood as long as they have. 

Buffalo has been a strike center for 
a long time. The end must be nearer, 
but the worst may not have been 
reached. One reason why the em- 
ployers hold out is that the public does 
rot sympathize with the strikers. 

As to prices the average shipper 
declares there are none and declines 
to make any quotation. Allegheny 
Valley, all sizes, is sometimes offered 
as high as $6 at the mines, but as a 
rule it is taken on contract and single . 
sales are few. The same is true of 
Pittsburgh coal. 

Anthracite—The supply to the city 
trade is small and shipments are ir- 
regular. There is no distress and con- 
sumers are slowly getting in their 
winter’s supply. Reports from Scran- 
ton say that the miners are uneasy and 
may make trouble at any time. 

Some of the distributors have put up 
their prices $1 a ton, but the larger 
companies have made no change, and 
do not appear likely to take any steps 
in that direction until it is known what 
the cost of mining is to be. 

The Lake trade is still languishing 
on account of the short supply of an- 
thracite to load into vessels and also 
because of the lack of steamer fuel. 
Twenty odd cargoes have been loaded 
and have mostly moved out of the 
harbor. 
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Coke—The situation is much strained. 
The big furnace companies have con- 
tracts enough practically to supply 
them, but the car movement is so un- 
certain that it is necessary to keep in 
close touch with the jobbers. Some 
furnaces are running at a slow rate 
and one or two have shut down; others 
get coal and coke by solid trains wh‘ch 
get into the city without any switching. 

Coke prices have advanced a little, 
being quoted in a nominal way at $15 
for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry; $13.50 
for 48-hr. furnace and $10 for chestnut 
in the domestic trade. 





CLEVELAND 


Improvement Noted, but Industries 
Operate on Curtailed Schedule—Spot 
Prices Around $5 at Mines—Lake 
Trade One-third Normal. 

Bituminous—Steam-coal receipts in 
northern Ohio continue from 30 to 40 
per cent of normal, apparently just 
enough to keep most industries oper- 
ating on curtailed schedules. While the 
outlook still is bad, some improvement 
is noted, and the trade is unanimous in 
its belief that conditions can grow no 
worse on the railroads and must grow 
better, though gradually. 

Users are pressing their demands 
more insistently than ever but oper- 
ators continue to hold them off until 
the car-supply question becomes more 
certain. The spot coal dealers are able 
to pick up costs them $4.75 to $5, f.o.b. 
mines, with more at $5 than at $4.75, 
and a small tonnage reported going 
at $5.25. 

The tendency. of the whole price 
structure is upward. Operators who 
saw a slight weakness possible late in 
the summer, now can see nothing but 
strength. Domestic bituminous demands 
continue nil. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Anthra- 
cite demand, while seasonably low, is 
greater than that for Pocahontas. An- 
thracite prices have not yet been ad- 
vanced, but dealers threaten to do this 
almost weekly. 

Lake Trade—The end of May likely 
will see the Lake coal trade a good 
2,000,000 tons, behind the 1919 season at 
the end of May. In April and May, 
1919, Lake Erie docks dumped 4,714,040 
tons of bituminous. In April this year 
the Lake Erie docks handled only 
307,000 tons, and if May loading goes 
much over 1,500,000 tons Lake shippers 
will be surprised. 

Every effort is being made to get No. 
8 coal through to Lake Erie docks, solid 
trainloads being resorted to, but even 
this expedient is falling short. Pre- 
season figures on Lake coal prices are 
being revised, and $3.25, mine, likely 
will prove the minimum this season, 
against $2.50 last year. 

Prices of coal per net ton delivered 
in Cleveland by retail dealers are: 


Anthracite— Egg, $12.20 @ $12.40; 


grate, $12.20@$12.40; chestnut, $12.50 
@$12.70; and stove, $12.50. 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $10.50, 
and mine-run, $9.25. 
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Domestic bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $9.50; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.75; 
Millfield lump, $8.50; and Cannel 
lump, $11. 

Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$8.50; No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run, $8.50; 
and No. 8 #-in. lump, $8.75. 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Panicky — Water Receipts Re- 
lieve Somewhat, but Rail Conditions 
Not Reassuring — Coal Schedule Un- 
changed. 

Harsh spring weather, coupled with 
slow receipts, kept the coal market at 
Milwaukee in a panicky state during 
the first half of May. Manufacturers 
expected that they would have to close 
down, and public utilities, such as the 
gas and electric companies, urged strict 
economy on the part of their patrons. 

The arrival of several cargoes from 
the lower Lakes has served to relieve 
the tension to some extent, but reports 
of rail conditions from the mines to 
Lake points are not reassuring. 

Business men are making every effort 
to put the coal supply on a more satis- 
factory basis. Milwaukee must get coal 
regularly and in increasing quantities, 
from now on until navigation closes, tf 
a fuel famine is to be averted next 
winter. 

Illinois coal is now being marketed at 
$7.50 for“nut, $7 for mine-run and $6.50 
for screenings, at the yards. Delivery 
calls for 75c. more. The general coal 
schedule remains unchanged. 

Receipts by Lake thus far fall far 
short of last year’s record, being 64,290 
tons of hard coal and 65,331 tons of 
soft, against 130,237 tons of the former 
and 289,771 tons of the latter in 1919. 
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COLUMBUS 


Congested Traffic on All Railroads— 
Output in Ohio Mines Reduced to 
Low Point—Demand for All Grades— 
Strong and Active Bidding — Prices 
Advancing to New High Levels. 

The coal-transportation situation is 
worse, and a further reduction in the 
output is reported from all mining sec- 
tions. Traffic conditions are probably 
the worst in years. There is marked 
congestion at the various gateways and 
junction points due to the switchmen’s 
strike. 

As a result, many public utilities are 
about out of fuel. In the northern part 
of Ohio and in Michigan this condition 
is quite bad. Central Ohio consumers 
are better supplied. Efforts are being 
made to divert a limited amount to take 
care of the worst cases. 

There is active bidding for Ohio and 
West Virginia coal. Hocking lump is 
being sold at much higher levels and 
the same is true of Pomeroy and Cam- 
bridge coals. Efforts of the larger pro- 
ducers to keep down quotations have 
proven unavailing and prices seem to 
have taken a sudden rampage. Many 
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of the coal men deprecate the tendency 
of prices. 

Retailers are practically out of fuel, 
There is no Pocahontas available in this 
territory as all produced is going to the 
seaboard. West Virginia splints are 
also scarce and Columbus retailers have 
to bid actively for a small allowance, 
These prices have shown the greatest 
jumps. 

The large bulk of the coal supplied to 
domestic users in central Ohio comes 
from the Hocking Valley, Pomeroy 
Bend and Cambridge fields. Hocking 
lump is retailing from $7.50 to $7.75 
and mine-run about the same price. 
Pomeroy lump is strong at $7.75 while 
mine-run is selling at $7.50, delivered. 
West Virginia splints are retailing 
from $8.50 to $8.75. 

Steam trade is strong as practically 
every line of consumer is in the market 
for stocks. The Lake trade is held back 
because of congestion and car shortage 
and only a small tonnage has been 
loaded to date. Loadings at the Hocking 
Valley docks at Toledo are only about 
one-twelfth of the tonnage loaded last 
year at this time. 

Prices at the mines of coals used in 
central Ohio are: 


Cd | eee re $4.25 to $4.75 
DIGOGDe FOMETUN.... .... 5 6.66 0s coos 4.00 to 4.50 
Hocking screenings...... ceveees SC COr em 
Pomeroy lump.................>.-+ 4.23 te 3.8 
POMEROY. TINO-PUM «4... /0:650.5 2)¢2s's:0'% 6s 4.00 to 4.75 
Pomeroy screenings..............+.. 4.00to 4.75 
West Virginia splints, lump......... 5.50 to 6.00 
West Virginia mine run.............. 5.00 to 5.75 
West Virginia screenings........... 5.00 to 5.75 
Pocahontas lump.e.............+-- 5.50to 6.50 
Pocahontas mine-run............... 5.50to 6.25 

5.50to 6.25 


Pocahontas screenings............. 


CINCINNATI 


Improvement in Coal Receipts as 
Transportation Difficulties Disappear— 
Market Firm on All Grades of Coal— 
Winter’s Supply Going In. 

Shipments of coal to the Cincinnati 
market showed an improvement the 
past week, owing to the gradual better- 
ment of the car shortage as the re- 
sult of the end (locally) of the switch- 
men’s strike. As a consequence coal 
men are breathing easier. The market 
on all kinds of coal continues firm, and 
industrial users are finding less diffi- 
culty in obtaining their necessary sup- 
plies. There is increased production in 
the West Virginia fields and this situa- 
tion will soon make itself felt in the 
local market. 

Retail dealers have all the business 
they can handle. Domestic consumers 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is to be no letdown in prices, and 
consequently they are putting away 
their winter’s supply. 

The prospect of quite a serious short- 
age of gas for Cincinnati, forecast 
by the fight now on in the courts to 
keep the supply of natural gas going 
out of the state of West Virginia (from 
which territory Cincinnati_is supplied) 
has proved a boon to the coal trade; 
wherever Cincinnatians have depended 
on gas for heating purposes, it is safe to 
say that there will be a good supply of 
coal on hand to offset any discomforts, 
should the gas give out. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Coal Situation Growing More Acute— 
Little Work at the Mines in All 


Fields—Railroads Short of Fuel—No 
Change in Retail Prices. 

The little improvement that was 
noted previous to a week ago was 
apparently temporary. In the last week 
conditions have been growing worse, 
at times have been acute and have 
threatened to become more so not only 
in St. Louis, but in the entire country 
adjacent. 

The Southern Ry. has no crews at 
work at all. Most of the other trunk 
lines have the majority of their men 
back, but the terminal is tied up. The 
strikers have gone to work in other 
lines and were the strike to be settled 
today, there would be a shortage of 
men. 

The Missouri Pacific is trying to 
force the operators to sell coal to the 
railroad at $2.60 and many of the oper- 
ators will shut their mines down before 
they will be forced into this. The result 
is that the Missouri Pacific is buying 
hundreds of cars in the Standard field. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
closed its contracts for mine-run at 

' $2.85 f.o.b. mine. Other railroads are 
buying in the open market, both in the 
Standard and Carterville fields at from 
$2.75 to $3 for mine-run. 

Standard coal is selling at $4@$4.50 


for lump and egg, from $3.75@$4.25 for ' 


mine-run and about $3.25@$3.50 for 
screenings. The Mt. Olive operators 
are maintaining their regular prices of 
about $3@$3.25 for domestic sizes and 
their mine-run and screenings are going 
on contracts. 





DETROIT 


Shipments of Smokeless Small and Ir- 
regular — Little Coal Arrives from 
Central Competitive Field — Public 
Utilities in Distress — Railroads Use 
Coal Equipment for Other Freight— 
Interstate Commerce Commission Ap-~ 
pealed To. 

Bituminous—With the market prac- 
tically without free coal, wholesalers 
and jobbers find themselves in the po- 
sition of meeting an active demand at 
high prices, without being able to pro- 
vide coal. Except for shipments under 
ccntract, there is said to be almost no 
West Virginia or Kentucky coal arriv- 
ing. The product from those districts 
now commands so high a price at tide- 
water markets, that consumers in De- 
troit and throughout Michigan cannot 
afford to meet the competition. 

Coal from Ohio is arriving in small 
amount and a. little coal is reported 
coming from Illinois and Indiana. For 
Ohio coal the nominal prices at the 
mines on short tons are about $5 for 
lump; $4.75 to $5 for mine-run and 
$4.75 for slack. West Virginia lump 
is reported selling at the mines at about 
$6, to which cost of delivery in Detroit 
would add more than $2. 

At a conference with the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission in Lansing, 
May 18, representatives of the utility 
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companies placed the blame for their 
failure to get coal on the use of coal 
equipment of the railroads for move- 
ment of other forms of freight. 

Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite 
are quite small and infrequent. Stocks 
in the yards of most dealers: are ex- 
hausted, while the continuance of cold 
weather creates an active inquiry from 
household consumers. 





CHICAGO 


Little Improvement in Coal Receipts 
and in Strike Situation — No Eastern 
Coal Received on Account of Embar- 
goes. 

Chicago has been receiving some 
coal lately, although in quite small 
quantities. The prices obtained here 
are about the same as those maintained 
elsewhere in the Middle West, as good 
coals are being sold at circular prices 
which are ‘reasonable, while fancy 
prices are being obtained for off-grade 
stuff. 

The Chicago trade has been forced 
to run along during the past three or 
four weeks without any Eastern coal, 
as those who were fortunate enough to 
contract for Eastern coal earlier in 
the season have been unable to get 
their tonnage, on account of the fact 
that most of the Eastern terminal 
points have been embargoed. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Car Supply Improves — Western Ken- 
tucky Prices Higher, Due to Strong 
Demand—Eastern Kentucky Well Sold 
Up and Prices Firm—River Shipments 
Quiet. 

The car supply as a whole has been 
better for May, with mines working at 
least part of three days, and car sup- 
ply reported at around 45 to 50 per 
cent; whereas the April supply was 
only about 30 per cent on Louisville & 
Nashville lines ‘in the state. Empties. 
are moving back to the mines, while 
embargoes are holding movement to 
Northern points in check. 

Western Kentucky prices at mines 
today are higher than ever before, and 
still advancing. Western Kentucky 
block coal is quoted at $3.50@$3.75 a 
ton; mine-run, $3.25@$3.50; nut and 
slack, $2.80@$2.90; and pea and slack, 
$2.60@$2.75. Screenings are in heavy 
demand at fancy prices. 

Eastern Kentucky is well sold up, 
and has little coal to offer. Frices as 
a whole are firm, while there is prac- 
tically no differential between steam 
and block, or mine-run and screenings, 
as all grades are in good demand. Prices 
on Eastern Kentucky coals average 
from $5.50@$6.25 a ton for all varie- 
ties. 

A few mines are billing out block 
at not more than $4.50 a ton, others 
getting full $6.25. There is also prac- 
tically no differential between Hazard 
non-byproduct coals and Harlan by- 
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product coals today. No trouble is ex- 
perienced in selling good byproduct 
mine-run at $6.25 a ton. | 

River shipments are rather quiet as 
a whole, although a few barges have 
been received during the week. River 
shipments for the year have been larger 
than during the previous’ two seasons. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Trade Restricted Only by Transporta- 
tion Facilities —Inquiry Strong for 
Bunkering and Export Trade — War- 
rior River Moves Considerable Coal. 


The local coal market is restricted 
only by the inability to get the neces- 
sary equipment to the mines for the 
movement of fuel. The supply of coal 
coming from the mines has to be pro- 
rated to customers and, therefore, only 
a limited amount of new business can be 
taken on. . 

Due to the large increase in the 
number of ships calling at Southern 
ports and boats sailing from Mobile, 
Pensacola and New Orleans, much 
bunkerage coal is now being sought in 
this market. Foreign interests are al- 
so in the market inquiring for a con- 
siderable tonnage. 

Cars are not available for transport- 
ing export coal to shipside. But oper- 
ators, whose mines are accessible to 
the Warrior River, are moving con- 
siderable bunker coal to Southern ports, 
24,420 tons leaving the Warrior field 
one day the past week. 

Prices as a whole are being held in 
check, though conditions are such as 
to bring about a runaway market. Quo- 
tatiens are practically without change 
since last week. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Coal of All Grades Scaree—Cana- 
dian Railways Demand Prepayment of 
Freight—Dealers Refusing Orders. 


Little coal, either hard of soft, has 
been received during the present week, 
owing to the railroad embargo which. 
held up shipments at Black Rock. The 
only consignments to come forward 
were a few carloads which had previ- 
ously entered Canada. 

The cause of the difficulty is the re- 
fusal of the Canadian railways to haul 
coal unless the freight is prepaid to 
destination in American funds, includ- 
ing the Canadian end of the haul. 

Supplies on hand, especially of bi- 
tuminous, are quite light and dealers . 
are refusing orders. Consumers are 
unable to lay in supplies for the season 
ahead, such orders as have been booked 
being taken at the price prevailing at 
time of delivery. 

Nominal quotations for short tons 
are as follows: 


Retail (anthracite) egg, stove, nut 


BE BURNS fos ck ts CEES $14 00 
WN ida. 6 0 wietate an tro sixtroneYerhea com acalennerd 12.50 
Bituminous steam .............. 11.00 
DOmegie TOR | h. 6. li eidile ieee 12.50 
CNN se Caieet ss eed aes Hee Oaes 14.00 
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FAIRMONT 
Production Decreases During First 

Week of May — Railroads Unable To 
Move Coal—Assigned Cars Cut Down 
Commercial Fuel. 

Instead of bringing any relief from 
the car shortage, the first week of May 
witnessed a further decrease in the 
supply, mines faring much worse than 
they had during the last week of April. 
During the first three days of the 
week,’ the Fairmont region had only 
2,630 cars as against 3,247 cars re- 
ceived during the first half of the week 
ended May 1. 

Similar conditions prevailed in other 
fields. It was the old story of a lack of 
cars and it forced a suspension of 
operations at a number of mines scat- 
tered throughout the northern part of 
the state, materially reducing produc- 
tion. 

Failure of the Monongahela mines to 
secure more cars was due to the fact 
that while the Pennsylvania had been 
able to move coal consigned to points 
on its own lines and the connection 
from Brownsville, on the other hand 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was not 
able to move any coal during the week, 
there being an accumulation of about 
1,300 cars at the point named through- 
out the week. 

The large number of assigned cars 
used by the Baltimore & Ohio during 
the week quite materially reduced the 
number of cars available for the load- 
ing and shipments of commercial fuel. 
Notwithstanding the rather acute 
shortage, the railroads managed to se- 
cure about 25 per cent of production, 
leaving a small output for commercial 
shipment, commercial coal therefore 
being quite scarce. 

While during the early part of the 
week ended May 8 Curtis Bay ship- 
ments were fairly large in volume, such 
shipments diminished in size during the 
latter part of the week partly because 
fuel for this port could only be shipped 
under permit. Port Richmond was 
embargoed during the greater part of 
the week. Western shipments increased 
_ somewhat in- volume from northern 
West Virginia points, yet little coal 
was shipped to Lake points, since 
shipments to such points could be made 
only under special permit. 

Little credence was given a rumor, 
freely circulated in northern West Vir- 
ginia fields during the first week of 
May, that the Fuel Administration was 
to be resurrected and was to be given 
plenary powers as to prices. As far 
as could be learned, such a rumor was 
started in Philadelphia, but was be- 


lieved to have been inspired for the 
effect it might have on prices. 





PITTSBURGH 


Coal Movement No Better, in General— 
Loads Moved, but Empties Not Re- 
turned — River. Shipments Heavy — 
Market Irregular. 

The rail strike has been waning, in 
general, and there are more points to 
which shipments can be made. On the 
other hand cars have grown scarcer; 
the net result is that there is no better 
coal movement than formerly—if indeed 
the movement is as good. : 

The Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 


Ohio are now relatively free, shipments’ 


being possible to the majority of points 
on these lines, though subject to delays, 
sometimes more or less interminable. 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is still 
doing little, though there has been a 
slight improvement on this line. The 
Bessemer road has almost gone out of 
commission. 

The car shortage is due chiefly to two 
influences: First much more attention 
is being paid by the railroads to moving 
loaded cars than to returning empties. 
Second a considerable proportion of 
loaded cars are stalled on sidings, thus 
tying up equipment completely. River 
shipments continue quite heavy, and 
Pittsbugh appreciates the Monongahela 
River much more than ever before. 
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The coal market has become quite 
irregular, some quite fancy prices being 
paid, particularly to brokers. Leading 
coal operators endeavor to hold the 
market within reasonable limits, but 
are not entirely successful. The market 
is quotable roughly at $3.75@$4 on con- 
tract and $4.50@$5 for spot, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Production Rate Practically  Un- 
changed—S pot. Furnace Coke Advances 
$2—Solid Trains Move Fuel—Car Sup- 
ply Scant. 

Coke production in the Connellsville 
region is running along at about the 
same rate as in the past three or four 
weeks, or about 70 per cent of the rate 
obtaining before the rail strike began. 
There are more lines of communication 
open for the shipment of coke, though 
much territory is still shut off. 

The result of the widening in the 
field has been to bring more possible 
buyers into the market, and as offerings 
are no heavier thé market has stiffened. 
Furnace coke for spot: shipment ad- 
vanced $2 a ton. 

Foundry coke prices are, in the main, 
held down by the policy of leading 
operators who do not wish to exact 
profits (at this time) materially greater 
than were obtainable before the rail 
strike began; but some brokers have 
secured altogether unusual margins in 
handling single carloads of foundry 
coke. 

The market is quotable at $14 for 
spot furnace coke and $12@$14 for spot 
foundry, contract foundry being $11@ 
$12, all prices per net ton at ovens, 
Connellsville region. Some furnaces bid 
only $12 for furnace coke, preferring 
to bank rather than pay a higher price. 











Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


1920 TOE) 535 











Calendar Year Calendar Yea 
Week to Date Week to Date 

BN UE) s sia 0's veins 0:55 olsen sess 8,459,000 166,189,000 7,378,000 133,519,000 
ROMAN BVOUEED 6 ico sb tis tec se cecs'e 1,410, 1,692,000 1,223,000 1,358,000 
I ie Sch ice. gl bila» win awe 660 8,896,000 175,085,000 8,022,000 141,541,000 
SO IDS oss o.c 0c sive vols siec-esine 1,483,000 1,679,000 1,337,000 1,357,000 
UN ta StS asia 5 4.0. Swi era-e cuit aiee 9,069,000 184, 153,000 8,438,000 149,979,000 
NIN So a5 osc 55 « cess ues dene 1,511,000 1,670,000 1,406,000 1,352,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. 





ANTHRACITE 
1920 19194 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
April 24 1,618,000 25,900,000 1,435,000 23,401,000 
May }..... Sh ok, ie ey Obie eee 1,792,000 27,692,000 1,717,000 25,118,000 
MINT WA 5 2 hiears SI ANZ aichoro noite 1,848,000 29,540,000 1,782,000 26,900,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Subject to revision. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


United States Total 


————— Week Ended 

May 8 Ma May 10 1920 1919 
1920c 1920b 3 1919 to Date to Datea 
353,000 359,000 261,C00 7,727,000 7,664,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for the 
two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. All figures in net tons. 
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POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Idleness at U. & W. Mines Worst of 
Last Twelve Months—Solid Trains Go- 
ing West, Empties Coming Back, but 
Diverted to Various Points—Tonnage 
Going to Tide and Inland East. 


Idleness among the mines on the 
Norfolk & Western was most marked 
during the first week of May, conditions 
being on a par with those of the last 
week of April—the poorest production 
week since the early spring of 1919. 
Owing to a scarcity of equipment, 
mines were limited to about a 40 per 
cent output. 

As many points in the West were 
still embargoed, except as to solid train 
movements, it became necessary to for- 
ward the largest percentage of the 
Southern fields to tidewater and Inland 
Fast points. Scarcely any coal has been 
shipped so far this season to the Lakes 
from southern West Virginia fields. 
Coke shipments were slightly larger in 
volume to Western markets during the 
first week of the month. 

Stagnation was still observed in the 
Pocahontas field, owing to car shortage, 
such losses alone far outweighing total 
production. It was from the East that 
most empties were coming. This re- 
sulted in much idleness at mines, few 
plants being able to work more than two 
days at the most during the entire 
weekly period. 

During the first week of May, Tug 
River mines were still feeling the ef- 
fect of the “outlaw” strike, since there 
were not many more cars in the region 
than there had been in the closing 
week of April. As a result there was 
a production not much in excess of 40 
per cent at any mine. Some operations 
were producing coal only during two 
full days out of the six. Such coal as 
was produced, for the most part was 
forwarded to Eastern points, the bulk 
of it going to tidewater. 

One factor causing heavy Eastern 
shipments was the higher prices offered 
for delivery at tidewater. The volume 
of coal for the Lakes from the field 
was not large, no shipments being per- 
mitted until May 7. 

Embargoes on high-volatile  ship- 
ments affected the Thacker district to 
some extent at the outset of May, 
though it was possible to ship to some 
pcols undér ‘special permit. There was 
still a marked shortage of cars in the 
Williamson field, the output being about 
50 per cent of normal. 





NEW. RIVER 


Little Coal Shipped West—Many Mar- 
kets Embargoed—New River Coal Sent 
East for Bunker and Export—Virginian 
Mines on Gulf Work Four Days Out of 
Six. 

Improvement in conditions in this 
area during the first week of May was 
so insignificant as to be negligible, all 
mines being short of cars throughout 
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the week. The shortage, which has 
been in evidence since the first of the 
year, continued to be aggravated by 
conditions in the West. 

It was neither possible to ship much 
coal to Western markets nor to secure 
any cars to speak of from Western 
points; many markets were still em- 
bargoed during the greater part of the 
week as far as West Virginia shippers 
were concerned. Production in the 
New River field, during the first week 
of May, reached little more than 100,- 
000 tons. 

Coke was being consigned to West- 
ern markets from the New River field 
in larger quantities than had been true 
as to the latter part of April. The 
bulk of New River coal was being 
routed to tidewater for bunkering and 
export purposes, though Inland East 
markets were securing a limited quan- 
tity. 

Mines in the Winding Gulf district 
were probably comparatively little af- 
fected by the carshortage in the period 
between May 1 and May 8, owing to the 
fact that the Virginian Ry. succeeded in 
furnishing the mines on its lines with a 
larger quota of cars than was the case 
on other railroads in southern West 
Virginia. Mines on the Virginian were 
able to operate about four days out of 
the week or approximately 66 per cent. 
Mines in the same district on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, however, were not 
so fortunate, having only about a two- 
day supply, being limited therefore to 
about a 35 per cent output. Virtually 
the entire output of the Winding Gulf 
field was shipped to tidewater. 





LOGAN 


Tonnage Increases in Guyan Field — 
Mines Still Operate Below 50 Per Cent 
of Capacity—Western Shipments Lim- 
ited, Tonnage Goes to Tide. 

With cars somewhat more plentiful 
in the Guyan field, there was a slight 
tonnage increase in the opening week 
of May in that region, production reach- 
ing approximately 175,000 tons, a gain 
of about 20,000 tons. So few cars were 
available, compared with the require- 
ments of the mines, that heavy losses 
in production were being entailed; there 
being a loss due to a shortage of equip- 
ment of about 225,000 tons. 

Even making allowances for the 
somewhat better car supply, mines were 
still being operated below 50 per cent 
of potential capacity and it was not 
possible to more than meet contract re- 
quirements. Hence there was little 
free coal available. 

Of course with many Western mark- 
ets embargoed, except under special 
permit, Western shipments were neces- 
sarily limited. But even aside from 
such embargoes, there was such a 
heavy demand at tidewater that little 
coal was available for Western ship- 
ment. 

Effective May 6, Pools 5, 6 and 7 at 
Newport News were closed to high- 
volatile shipments from the Logan and 
other high-volatile fields, permits being 
issued only as the arrival of vessels 
justified. Lake buyers were still ex- 
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periencing difficulty in securing coal, 
and there was not a particularly large 
tonnage movement to Lake points. 

During the month of April only 647,- 
452 tons of coal were produced in the 
~ogan field, that being only 28 per cent 
of potential capacity. Total losses 
from all causes during the same period 
amounted to 1,188,561 tons, or 61.8 per 
cent, with transportation disability be- 
ing responsible for the loss of 1,149,301 
tons or 58.6 per cent. 





KANAWHA 


Dearth of Cars for C. & O. Kanawha 
Mines—Mines on K. & M. Better Of — 
Output Goes East. 


There was a dearth of equipment for 
Kanawha mines from the very begin- 
ning of the week ended May 8, the 
shortage becoming more prenounced as 
the week grew older. In short, only 
88,000 tons of coal were produced at 
Kanawha mines, excluding Coal River 
territory and Kanawha & Michigan ter- 
ritory, during the week ended May 8. 

The major part of the output con- 
tinued to be moved to Eastern markets, 
but tidewater shipments were some- 
what under those of the previous week, 
owing to embargoes applying to high- 
volatile coal. Western shipments were 
ir.creased somewhat, partly under spe- © 
cial permission. Lake shipments were 
comparatively insignificant although 
there was strong pressure for coal at 
lake ports. Prices were still high but 
it was rather believed the crest had 
been reached. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Transportation Improves and Output 
Increases Slightly—Mines Operate Half 
Time—Some Lake Trade and Much 
Tide and Southern Tonnage. : 


Improvement was shown in transpor- 
tation facilities afforded mines in north- 
east Kentucky during the first week of 
May, and consequently production in 
that period was somewhat larger than 
during the final week of April. How- 
ever, the increase in the percentage of 
production was rather small, there be- 
ing still a loss of more than 50 per 
cent. 

Few mines were able to operate more 
than half the week, and in a majority 
of instances operations were limited to 
about two and a half days out of the 
six. More cars were available for 
mines on Big Sandy and on the Sandy 
Valley branch of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. There was no further improve- 
ment, however, during the the first half 
of the second week of May. 

It was possible to move more Lake 
coal than had -been the case during 
April, since switching in yards could be 
avoided. Much northeast Kentucky 
coal, however, was still being moved to 
tidewater and to southern markets. 

Little spot coal was available during 
the first week of May, since northeast 
Kentucky mines found it impossible to 
even keep pace with contract require- 
ments, the demand in fact far outstrip- 
ping the supply. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago—The Allen & Garcia Co., of 
Chicago, have been employed by the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. as 
engineers for the design and construc- 
tion of a thoroughly modern complete 
coal mining plant near Rosita, State of 
Coahuila, Mexico. The smelting com- 
pany controls approximately 35,000 
acres of coking coal land and expects 
te use the output of the mines fof coke 
making in connection with their smel- 
ters. Messrs. J. A. Garcia and Andrews 


Allen leave shortly for Mexico to make | 


examination of the properties and ar- 
range for the preliminary surveys, shaft 
sinking, etc. 

The rapid strides which the Roberts 
& Schaefer Construction Co., of Chi- 
cago, is making toward the completion 
of the new plant (including a steel 
tipple) at the Sunnyside mine of the 
T. G. Ward Co., in Williamson County, 
indicate that the mine will probably 
be able to resume operations not later 
than the middle of May. The new 
tipple, which is to replace the orfe de- 
stroyed in a recent fire, will have many 
new and modern improvements over 
the old one. 

Rumors of one of. the largest mine 
mergers in the history of Illinois have 
been circulated lately. The Union Fuel 
& Ice Co., of St. Louis, plans to control 
in the neighborhood of 85 mines located 
mostly in St. Clair and Madison coun- 
ties. The company has lately bought 
out and consolidated five or six of the 
small fuel firms in St. Louis. It is 
stated that the idea is to centralize the 
industry in the Standard field, reduce 
the number of small operators and 
stabilize production and the marketing 
of coal. This can be done by buying 
many of the smaller mines throughout 
the state and controlling them under 
one head. John Taylor, of Belleville, 
formerly at the head of one of the 
largest and oldest coal companies in 
southern Illinois, is one of the prelim- 
inary promoters of the scheme. ~ 





NEW YORK 


New York—Plans are under way call- 
ing for a merger of Burns Brothers, 
Willtam Farrell & Sons, Inc’, and the 
United States Distributing Company. 
S. M. Shatzkin, former vice-president 
of Burns Brothers and an organizer of 
both that and the Farrell company, is 
active in promoting the merger, which 
will take in a number of other smaller 
coal companies. Directors of the Burns 
and Farrell companies met on May 11 
and 12, respectively, at which time the 
proposed merger was considered and 
approved. 
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KENTUCKY 

Bulan—The Tracer Fork Coal Min- 
ing Co., Lexington, Ky., is planning for 
the immediate development of a tract 
of about 1,500 acres of coal properties 
in the vicinity of Bulan. It is proposed 
to have an initial output of approxi- 
mately 200 tons, this capacity to be 
increased at a later date. The company 
recently increased its capitalization 
from $30,000 to $100,000, to provide for 
the proposed expansion. John R. Pates, 
1304 Fayette Bank Building, Lexington, 
Ky., is secretarv 

OHIO 

Columbus—The complete statistical 
report of the Ohio Industrial Commis- 
sion has been made public and covers 
production during the year 1919. This 
report shows that there were 33,934,737 
tons produced in 1919 as compared with 
47,849,236 tons in 1918. The records 
of other previous years are: 41,677,986 
tons in 1917; 34,526,552 tons in 1916; 
22,627,046 tons in 1915; 18,736,407 tons 
in 1914 and 36,285,468 tons in 1913. Of 
the total production in 1919, 30,154,485 
tens were machine mined; 2,439,975 
tons were pick mined and 1,340,277 tons 
were stripped. Belmont County, as 
has been the case for several years, 
was the leader with a production of 
9,876,953 tons. Athens County was 
second with 5,141,582 tons; Jefferson 
County was third with 4,575,054 tons 
and Guernsey County fourth with 3,- 
840,815 tons. Other counties which 
had a production of 1,000,000 tons or 
more were: Harrison, 1,374,407 tons; 
Hocking, 1,144,963 tons; Perry, 2,477,- 
468 tons and Tuscarawas, 1,376,164 
tons. 

Athens—A deal has been closed 
whereby the Hocking Valley Mining 
Co. has purchased a 2,000-acre tract, 
north of this place, from the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co. The consideration 
was in the neighborhood of $225,000. 
The operations were abandoned about 
ten years ago, but it is planned to re- 
open them, to guild a modern tipple and 
employ about 300 miners. 





OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee—The Southwestern Coal & 
Coke Co., which recently incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000, has per- 
fected its organization and is under- 
stood to be arranging plans for the 
development of a total of about 2,000 
acres of coal properties in the vicinity 
of Muskogee. Machinery and equip- 
ment will be installed. John Wheeler, 
and E. R. Nagle, both of Muskogee; and 
H. A. Boyles, Wichita Falls, Tex., are 
connected with the company. 


Carbon—The Carbon Fuel Co., ‘which 
recently increased its capital from 
$250,000 to $1,250,000, for general ex. 
pansion, is planning for the develop- 
ment of a total of about 1,500 acres of 
coal properties in the vicinity of Car. 
bon. The company’s plans include the 
construction of a large new steel tipple 
as well as the installation of a new con- 
veyor system. J. R. Thomas is pres- 
ident; W. W. Chapman is construction 
ergineer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ashland—Three miners were killed 
at the Bast colliery recently when the 
cage in which they were riding was 
overhoisted and they were hurled down 
the shaft. The victims were Harry 
Snyder, 35 years; Thomas Kilroy, 47; 
and Patrick Neary, 48. John Dom- 
browsky, a fourth occupant, clung to 
the cage and escaped injury. 

The men had completed their shift in 
the mine and signalled the engineer to 
be hoisted to the surface. The cage 
failed to stop at the usual landing 
place and the engineer reversed the 
engine. The cage continued to ascend, 
however, until it reached the sheave 
wheels, where it stuck for an instant, 


.and then dropped suddenly the length 


of the rope, which had become slack. 
The sudden stop threw the three men 
off the cage, but Dombrowsky held on. 

Snyder fell to the bottom of the shaft, 
a distance of 1,200 ft.. and Kilroy and 
Neary to the shaft surface landing, a 
distance of 50 ft. Snyder was killed 
instantly and Neary died while being 
taken to the State Hospital at Foun- 
tain Springs. 


TENNESSEE 

Central City—The Gibraltar Coal 
Mining Co., of Memphis, Tenn., is under- 
stood to be having plans prepared for 
increased operations at its local min- 
ing properties. The work includes the 
sinking of an additional shaft, the in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment, 
the erection of a new steel tipple, as 
well as the construction of a number of 
miners’ houses. It is proposed to have 
a capacity of about 2,000 tons daily. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Ivaton—The Ivy Branch Coal Co., 
which recently increased its capital to 
$100,000, is having plans prepared for 
extensive improvements at its plant, to 
provide for increased output. It is 
proposed to install new shaker screens, 
build an additional railroad siding, and 
erect a number of miners’ houses. The 
daily output from this plant is to be in 
excess of 500 tons. Leo F. Moore is 
superintendent. 
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Lewisburg—The Nelson Fuel Co., re- 
cently organized, is arranging for the 


immediate 


installation of machinery 


and equipment in connection with the 


propose 
acres 0 
district. 


Bellwood—The Imperial 


d development of about 2,500 
f coal lands in the Lewisburg 
John B. Laing is président. 


Smokeless 


Coal Co., recently organized, is having 
plans arranged for the development of 


about 1,200 acres of coal lands in the 
vicinity of Bellwood. 


It is proposed to 


install machinery and equipment for a 
daily output of about 1,000 tons. W. S. 
Wood, Charleston, is president; H. H. 
Blackburn, Fire Creek, is vice pres- 
ident; and J. Wade Bell, Bellwood, is 


manager. 


Headquarters of the com- 


pany are at Charleston. 





Association Activities 





Engineering Advertisers’ Association 


Engineering Advertisers’ Association 


members discussed at length the bill 
proposed by C. J. Thompson (Repre- 
sentative in Congress) to tax advertis- 
ing, at its monthly meeting recently at 


the Great Northern Hotel, 


Chicago, 


lll. It was unanimously agreed to enter 
a vigorous protest against this proposed 
legislation as being unsound and un- 


fair to business. 


It was said that the 


proposed tax bill. 
Engineering Advertisers’ 
represent about one hundred of the 
leading manufacturers of engineering 
products in the Middte West and their 
opinions on such an important subject 
should be seriously considered. 


ators’ 


first mentioned 


for that purpose. 
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passing of such a bill would tend to 
curtail the- advertising of some manu- 
facturers, which would cause more or 
less depression in business, and as the 
crying need of the hour is for more 
production, it would be unwise to inter- 
fere with business now by passing the 
The members of the 
Association 





Preston County Coal Operators’ 
Association 


There is a move on foot among the 
operators of Preston County, W. Va., 
to have the Preston County Coal Oper- 
into the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, a meeting of the 
organization having 
been held at Kingwood, during the lat- 
ter part of April, for the purpose of 
considering the question of affiliating 
with the larger association. 
taking any definite action it was de- 
cided to canvass the operators of the 
field and learn the wishes of individual 
members, a committee being appointed 
Should a favorable 
report be submitted by the committee, 
it is believed the Preston operators will 


Association merged 


Before 
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join the Northern association. George 
T. Bell, executive vice-president of the 
Northern association, was present at 
the meeting to speak of the advantages 
to be derived from membership in the 
larger organization, of which he is 
an officer. © 


West Virginia Freeport Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The West Virginia Freeport Coal 
Operators’ Association has dissolved. 
Resolutions to this effect were adopted 
and ordered at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation held at Kingwood, W. Va., on 
April 29. Resolutions were also adopted 
by which members of the old organ- 
ization were requested to join the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, with headquarters in 
Fairmont. 





Mine Owners’ Association of Kentucky 


The Mine Owners’ Association of 
Kentucky held its bi-annual meeting 
at Louisville on May 4, at- which time 
officers were elected for a period of 
two years as follows: Frank D. Rash, 
president of the St. Bernard Mining 
Co., was re-elected president; J. D. 
Francis, of the Pond Creek Coal Co., 
vice-president; D. B. Cornett, of the 
Harlantown Coal Co., vice-president; 
W. H. Cunningham, of the Twin States 
Fuel Co., secretary-treasurer. 














April 2—In 


April 5 
. ers go on strike against wage decision 








April 7 








eastern Ohio, 3,000 coal- 
mine workers strike [XVII, 723]. 


April 3—Federal district attorneys are 


instructed by Attorney General Pal- 
mer to receive and consider complaints 
of profiteering in bituminous’ coal 
(XVII, 723]. 


Some 2,000 Kansas mine work- 





(XVII, 723]—Judge T. J. McGinnis, 
at Beckley, W. Va., sentences Tony 
Stafford to serve a term in the peni- 
tentiary, as ringleader of gang shoot- 
ing up mines of E. E. White Coal Co. 
(XVII, 759]. 


April 6—Attorney General Hopkins, of 


Kansas, summons the, presidents of 
all the Kansas local unions of the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
appear in the new Court of Indus- 
trial Relations [XVII, 723]—Alexan- 
der Howat, president of district No. 
14, United Mine Workers. of America, 
refuses to obey summons to appear 
before Industrial Relations Court of 
Kansas [XVII, 774]. 


April 7—Amicable agreement is reached 


by scale committees of Kanawha, 

Va., field operators and miners, 
beginning on this date [XVII, 835]— 
Herbert Hoover addresses New York 
section of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
f2eVil, 776). 


and 8—Canadian Retail Coal 
Association holds its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention at Toronto, Canada 
(XVII, 761]. 


April 8—Large flat rate increases granted 


in New River, W. Va., district at joint 
scale meeting held in Charleston 
({XVII, 835]—Judge Lewis ‘of U. S. 
District Court, restrains U. S. attor- 
ney from presenting evidence to Grand 
Jury investigating charges of profi- 
ed by Colorado Coal Co. [XVII,- 


April 9—Afexander Howat and _ asso- 


ciates, of Kansas district United Mine 
Workers, are arrested and sent to 
jail to stay there until they consent 
to appear as witnesses before the In- 
dustrial Relations Court [XVII, 774]. 














What Happened in April 








{The bracketed figures in the text 


refer to the number and the page of the 
volume in which references to the mat- 
ter noted may be found, and should the 
reader 
can obtain 
April 11—Elias Rogers, prominent coal 


desire further information he 
it in the place indicated]. 


operator of Canada, dies at his home 
in Toronto [XVII, 821] 


April 12—Bids for coal for the Govern- 


ment departments in Washington, 
D. C., for coal year beginning April 1, 
1920, are opened by the chief engi- 
neer of the Government fuel yards 
{XVII, 863]. . 


April 183—Sessions of 22nd Annual Con- 


vention of United Mine Workers of 
America, of Fifth subdistrict of Ohio, 
begin at Bellaire, Ohio [XVII, 836] 
—First meeting of joint board of coal 
operators and mine workers of New 
River, W. Va., field is held at Thur- 
mond, W. Va. [XVII, 868]. 


April 15—Miners’ Federation of Great 


Britain agrees to accept the Govern- 
ment offer of a 20 per cent increase 
on gross earnings [XVII, 840]. 


April 17—Contract is concluded between 


mine workers and operators of north- 
ern West Virginia fields—district 17, 
United Mine Workers of America 
(XVII, 866]—After six-day session, 
sub-district 5 of district 6 (Ohio) 
votes to bar anyone from office who 
had not been five years a member 
of the organization [XVII, 866]. 


. e 
April 19—Justice Bailey, of Supreme 


Court of District of Columia, hands 
down decision, in case of Maynard 
Coal Co. vs. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, holding that the commission had 
no authority to require Teports from 
coal operators concerning cost of pro- 
duction. etc. [XVII, 809]. 


April 20—Second annual meeting of In- 


dustrial Car Manufacturer’s Institute 
is held in Pittsburgh, Pa. [XVII, 
869]—A new wage scale is granted to 
the mine workers of northern West 





Virginia and accepted by representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers of 
America and the scale committee of 
Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors of America [XVII, 953]. 


April 21—H. M. Payne speaks for group 
representing manufacturers of coal 
and oil, at luncheon of American Man- 
ufacturers’ Export Association, held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y. [XVII, 953]. 


April 22—-Public hearings begin on | 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s coa bills 
[XVII, 834]—Because of inability of 
miners and operators to agree, a spe- 
cial scale committee of ten opera- 
tors and ten miners, appointed to con- 
sider demands, begins its sessions 
(XVII, 953]. 


April 26—U. S. Supreme Court sustains 
the Government's charges of illegal 
combination against the Reading com- 
pany because of its holdings in va- 
rious coal companies and in roads. 
The combination was held to be a 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act and was ordered to be dissolved 
(XVII, 840]. 


April 27—Anthracite operators’ scale 
sub-committee makes counter proposal 
to mine workers’ representatives 
(XVII, 952]—After sessions continu- | 
ing over period of three weeks, rep- 
resentatives of Central Pennsylvania 
bituminous operators and mine work- 
ers agree upon and sign a wage agree- 
ost]. for period of two years [XVII, 


April 27-29—Business men from. all 
parts of the country gather at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., under — of 
Chamber of Commerce, to make study 
of means to stimulate production in 
industry [XVII, 834]. 


April 28—-Offer of operators (April 27) 
.is rejected by wage-scale committee 
of the mine workers after considera- 
tion at Continental Hotel [X VII, 952]. 


April 30—Judge A. J. Curran, of Craw- 
ford County District Court, declares 
the new Kansas Court of Industrial 
<< to be constitutional [XVII, 
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Personals 


Industrial News 








John A. Douglas, formerly superintend- 
ent at the Page mines for the Loup Creek. 
Colliery Co., has accepted the position ag 
general superintendent for the Brush Creek 
Coal Co. over all their mines on the big 
coal in Boone County, 


Everett Drennen, of Elkins, W. Va., has 
been elected president of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co., operating in West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Drennen, however, will continue 
to have his headquarters at Elkins, where 
he has been located for the last three years 
having been selected as vice president and 
general manager of the W. Va. Coal & 
Coke Co., when that company succeeded to 
the holdings of the Davis Colliery Co. 
Mr. Drennen: has long been active in the 
affairs of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Association, the West Virginia Coal 
Association and the National Coal 
Association. 


George H, Baker, of Central City, Ky., 
for many years identified with the United 
Mine Workers of America, has resigned 
from that organization and become secre- 
tary of the Western Kentucky Coal Oper- 
_ators’ Association. This closed 13 years of 
active service with the mine workers. He 
was elected state senator in Western Ken- 
tucky, and is now planning to run for 
Congress. 


W. Guy Srodes, of Charleroi, Pa., has 
resigned as general superintendent of. the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., effective April 1, and was succeeded 
by E. A. Siemon, of Brownsville, Pa., chief 
engineer of the same company. As J. H. 
Hillman, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
obtained control of the Diamond company 
and was elected chairman of the board, 
and Tracey W. Guthrie, president of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., was made presi- 
dent, it is likely that the operating manage- 
ments of the two companies will soon be 
merged, in fact, it is rumored that this 
will take place July 1. 


John A. Penton, president of the Penton 
Publishing Co., was elected a director to 
fill the vacancy on the board of directors 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., caused 
by the death of Samuel T. Wellman. Mr. 
Penton has an intimate knowledge of the 
iron and steel trade and a wide acquaint- 
ance with prominent people in‘ all lines of 
industry in this and many foreign 
countries. 


H. P. Sweeny, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Fort Montgomery Iron Corpora- 
tion mine at Fort Montgomery, N. Y., for 
the past four years, has resigned, effective 
May 1. His successor. has not yet been 
appointed. 


T. F. Diefenderfer has been elected sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Coal Operators’ 
Association. This organization has _ its 
headquarters at Butler, Pa., in the county 
of the same name as the town, a county 
adjacent to and directly north of Allegheny 
County. 


Henry Schoch, sales engineer of the 
General Briquetting Co., has been elected 
vice president of the Nukol Fuel Co., of 
Ontario, Canada, and will take up his 
work for that company with headquarters 
in Toronto on May 17. The Nukol Fuel 
Co. is manufacturing a high-class anthra- 
cite briquet for the Ontario market. One 
plant is operating in Toronto, another is in 
course of construction at Port Stanley, and 
three more are prospected within the next 
two years. 


E. G, Lewis, formerly manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Bucyrus Co., of 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
central sales manager of this company, 
with headquarters at 622 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. He will succeed E. C. Hingston 
who has resigned. The Cleveland office, 
which was opened by the conrpany on Sept. 
1, 1919, will be continued under Mr, Lewis’ 
jurisdiction. 


DeWitt V. D. Reiley, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., was elected president of the 
company at a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors, succeeding Augustine Davis, who re- 
signed last November. Charles B. Wor- 
tham, treasurer of the company since its 
organization, was elected vice president, 
and William G. McCune, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors are DeWitt V. D. 
Reiley, Charles B. Wortham, William G. 
McCune, Augustine Davis, Charles J. 
Mayer, Daniel E. Evarts and H. Rowntree. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, which has been carried on 
for many years as a co-partnership by 
Joseph S. Lovering Wharton, William S. 
Hallowell and John C. Jones, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the state of 
Pennsylvania as the H S B W—Cochrane 
Corporation with the following office:s: 
Jos. S. Lovering Wharton, president; John 
Cc. Jones, vice president and general man- 
ager; William S. Hallowell, secretary- 
treasurer; Horace E. Sibson, general sales 
manager; Axel B. Wallem, general works 
manager. The new corporation takes over 
the entire business of the former firm. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Foundation Co., 
of this place on May 10, removed its offices 
from the Woolworth Building to its own 
building at 120 Liberty St. New York. 

Cleveland, Ohio — The manufacturing 
sales department of The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., which handles the company’s 
sales of rubber equipment and machinery 
and which is in charge of L. N. Ridenour, 
moved on March 31 from the company’s 
Akron office to its general offices at 7000 
Central Ave., Cleveland. 

Chicago, Il—The bill proposed by C. J. 
Thompson, representative in Congress, to 
tax advertising, was discussed at length 
by the members of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association at its monthly meeting 
at the Great Northern Hotel, here, on 
April 13. It was unanimously agreed to 
enter a vigorous protest against this pro- 
posed legislation as being unsound and un- 
fair to business. It was said that the pass- 
ng of such a bill would tend to curtail the 
advertising of som: manufacturers, which 
would cause more or less depression in busi- 
ness, and as the crying need of the hour 
is for more production, it would be unwise 
to interfere with business now by passing 
the proposed tax bill. The members of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association repre- 
sent about one hundred of the leading 


manufacturers of engineering products in - 


the Middle West and their opinions on such 
an important subject should be seriously 
considered. 


Reading, Pa.—The Reading Iron Co. has 
announced the purchase of two of the plants 
of the Susquehanna Iron Co., at Columbia, 
Pa. This is the third important acquisi- 
tion in the policy of expansion adopted by 
the Reading company since L. E. Thomas 
assumed the presidency in March 1919. 
Through the acquisition of the Columbia 
and Susquehanna plants, the Reading Iron 
Co., will be enabled, in spite of its ever 
increasing production, to continue its prac- 
tice of absolutely controlling the quality 
of all the material entering into its wrought 
iron pipe, the puddle bar and skelp capac- 
ity being never allowed to fall below the 
capacity of its tube works. 





Coming Meetings 





Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting July 13, 14 and 15 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, J. W. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting June 
23, 24 and 25 at Reading, Pa. Secretary, 
W..M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its annual meeting in Denver, 


Col., in conjunction with the National First © 


Aid Meet on Aug. 20 and 21. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 

M. O. I. Coal Association will hold its 
annual convention June 16, 17 and 18 at 
Cedar Point. Ohio. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting June 10- 
12, Detroit, Mich. Secretary-manager, 
Ellery Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its 
annual meeting June 4 and 5 at Lexington, 
Ky. Secretary, C. W. Strickland, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meet- 
ing a little earlier this year, about Aug. 
20. It is proposed to leave Buffalo by 
steamer and cruise through the Lakes, the 
first ston being at Houghton, Mich:, after 
which the party will visit Duluth and the 
Iron Ranges of Minnesota, spending a day 
or two in Minneanolis on its return. Sec- 
retary, Bradley Stoughton,, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 
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Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Association’s annual meeting, operators’ 
Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, A L, Joh 
son, Kansas City, Mo. : 

Illinois and Wisconsin Ret 
Dealers’ Association will hold “ts ance 
meeting Aug. 4 and 5 at Milwaukee we 
Secretary, I. L. Runyan, Chicago, Th, 

American Society of Mechanical 
will hold its spring meeting May seat 
26 and eo at St, Louis, Mo. Secretary’ 
Salvin : ice, 2 Jest 39th . 
York City. St. Ne 

West Virginia Coal Mining Inst 
hold its annual meeting June 7 an wit 
Frederick Hotel, Huntington, W. Va. S¢¢ 
retary, R. E. Sherwood, Chaarleston w, Va, 

American Wholesale Coal Association 
hold its annual meeting June 1 and 2 at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, G. H. Me 
weather, Washington, D. C. _ 


The Colorado Retail Coal Dealers’ 
ciation will hold its annual meeting June? 
at Colorado Springs, Col. Secretary, f 
Hopper, Denver, Col. er 


International Railway Fuel As 
will hold its annual meeting May 24, 35"98 
and 27 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago,’ Tj 
Secretary, J. G. Crawford, Chicago, Til’ 


American Institute of Electrical Engi 
holds annual convention at White Sulphue 
Springs, W. Va., June 29 to July 2. Seere- 
tary, F. L, Hutchinson, New York, N. Y. 


National Coal_ Association will hold its 
annual meeting May 25, 26 and 27 at the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Seere- 
tary, -__B. Reed, Commercial Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors will hold_its next meeting June 4 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secre- 
tary, R. Dawson Hall, 36th St. and -10th 
Ave., New York City. 











| 


Trade Catalogs 








Portable Air Compressors. The Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 75 T, 
co Ss a. 9 rr gy Description 
oO gasoline-engine riven type, C 
WKS yp lass 

Centrifugal Pumps. The De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. Catalog B. 
Pp. 44; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of centrifugal pumps of the single- 
stage and multi-stage types for various 
services. 

Water, Plenty of It for Man and Beast. 
The Humphreys Manufacturing Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. Bulletin. Pp. 28; 74 x 10% in.; 
illustrated. Description of methods and 
appliances for furnishing supply of water 
for various industries. 








Publications Received 








Seventh Annual Report of the State In- 
spector of Coal Mines. Colorado, 1919. 
Clothbound book. Not illustrated; 78 pp. 
6 x 9% in. Practically all statistical data 
about the’ five state mining districts. 

Approved Explosion-Proof Coal-Cutting 
Equipment. By L. C. Ilsley and E. J. 
Gleim. Department of the _ Interior. 
Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 78. Illustrated; 
pp. 53. 6 x 9 in. Report on work done 
by electrical section of Bureau of Mines 
at its Pittsburgh station. 

Abstract of Current Decisions on Mines 
and Mining. By J. W. Thompson. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 183. Law Serial 20. Not illus- 
trated; pp. 167; 6 x 9 in. Reported May- 
August, 1919. 








Obituary 








Eugene H. Olds, aged 47,. died at_his 
home in Fort Wayne, Ind. He was president 
of the Olds Coal Co. and was also inter- 
ested in other business enterprises of his 
home city. 

Arthur Benedict Bellows, first  vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, died on April 17. 

Guy M. Freer, the executive secretary of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, of 
Chicago, Ill, died of pneumonia, at his 
home in Chicago, after an illness of but 
24 hours. y 
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IRON AND STEEL 





PIG IRON—Quotations compiled by the Matthew Addy Company: 


CINCINNATI, 
ee . $44.60 
SO gan 42. 80 


Northern Basic.......--. 


Current One Month Ago 





Southern Ohio No. 2 ” 43/80 
ORK, Tidewater delivery 
NEY Visginis (silicon 2.25 to 2.75) ..........064- 49.65 47.65 
Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25 to 2.75)........... 49.70 47.70 
INGHAM 
aM NS oos:ccv'c sectassinnceseaneeteeees 42.00 41.00 
DELPHIA 
oo et 10. 2 2 2. 40-k- FP Os 6 cic cececccs 45.35-45.65* 45.35-46.35* 
Virginia No. 2.....--+++eseeee eee eeceeeeeeee 43.25* 43.25* 
MI coo 40g 0001s ob as tetvesiccccssesesiees 44.50 43.00t 
Gray Forge.....-.cccccccccccvccccccccoveces 43.50 42.50* 
‘AGO 
oe PITRE TSOGMNY 0 s5:cie.<vieve'e'e vleweices tee 44.25 43.25 
No. 2 Foundry Southern..................04. 47.00 46.60 
PITTSBURGH, including freight charge from the 

alley ; 

PMMTED VEUEGs 60's ccs codeccceseesiecses 45.65 63.65 
Bosie. A ape io Wee are CiclsicelMwieitonestie ec sieivee ee > 44.40 42.90 
MNT a. gcc cddetiesesdsencansesiarcete 44.90 43.40 
ONTREAL 

Micon ON TTY Ge |, GE a a 43.25 43.25 


*F. 0. b. furnace. + Delivered. 





STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 


places named: 


——New York—— 


\ Mill One Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh Current Ago Louis cago 

Beams, 3 to I5in.......... $2.45@$4 $3.97@$5 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I5in....... 2.45@ 4 3.97@ 5 3.47 4.04 3.97 


Angles, 3to6in.,}in.thick. 2.45@ 4 3.97@ 5 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Tees, 3in. and larger...... 2.45@ 4 4.02@ 5 3.52 4.64 4.02 
5 Ser ee 2.65@ 4 4.17@ 5 3.47 4.24 4.17 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 








Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Birmingham 
4.50 5@6 4.59 5.00 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in. cities named: 
Mill t. Birming- San 
Pittsburgh Louis Chicago ham_s‘ Francisco 
ME ibis so Nate vos veedew eee $4.00 $4.50 $4.15 $5.75 $6.00 
MR oo oigin fierce 6.0.6 6 v8 iw wie kent 5.40 7.00 waes 8.50 





TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


a ' 
mg 9 | g g 
2 a ° = ' s 
$© § A eS 8 
= 4 3 @° SS 
. ‘ oS Oo n MN Q 
Standard railroad spikes -in. 
MOR Soik.c5:5'o cele e & Clee w ces enh Acces 0 $3.62 $5.34 $5.65 $5.50 
TS 2) e200 sia ieat0 su: avkxes cpazel oieve cece 6@6.50 4.62 Prem. 6.65 7.50 
Standard section angle bars............... 3@4 3.02 Prem. 4.90 





COLD FINISHED STEEL—Warehouse prices are as follows: 





New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Round shafting orscrew stock, per 
Le ETS aR a a $6.25 $5.80 $6.00 $5.00 
Flats, squares and hexagons, per 
EMO, oc siepcidic-sic ge bs0e 04s 6.75 6.30 5-6.50 5.50 
HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities named: 
Mill Cin- Birm- 
Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St.Louis ingham 
MS os io occ oes ccieaiere $5.75 $7.50 $7.00 $7.25 $7.00 
MS ss c's 65.5106 049.0 a5 7,15 7.50 yy 





CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
—— New York — 
One Month y'One St. San Fran- 
Current Ago earAgo Chicago Louis’ cisco Dallas 


| a $79.30 $75.30 $60.70 $78.80 $78.00 $93.55 $74.30 


6in.andover.. 76.30 72.30 57.70 75.80 75.00 90.55 71.30) 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
ore for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
extra: 














— Pittsburgh Chicago 
ne One 
' Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Standard Bessemer rails. $45@60 $45.00 $45.00 @$55.00 $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails 47@60 47.00 47.00 @ 57.00 47.00 
2.585*@3.75 2.585* 


2.54% @3.75 2.54* 2.247 
2.45* @3.75 2.45* 


Light rails, 8to 10lb... 
trails, 12to 14lb... 


a 385°@ 3.75* 2.835% 
Light rails, 25to 45lb... 
Per 100 Ib. 


Jia" Adee 
2.45 @ 3.75" 2.70% 





OLD MATERIAL—The prices following are per gross ton paid to dealers and 
producers in New York. In Chicago and St. Louis the quotations are per net 
ton and cover delivery at the buyer’s works, including freight transfer charges: 








New York Chicago 8t. Louis 
No. | railroad wrought................ $29.00 $27.00 $29.00 
SEU THEM Coca Cuts clavees os cedecedue 29.00 30.00 32.50 
No. | machinery cast..............06. 39.00 37.50 39. 50 
Machine shop turnings................ 15.50 12.50 15.50 
Cast RO Serge aca cékicey eats 16.00 14.25 16.50 
Railroad malleable cast............... 27.50 28.00 . 50 
bE rE RR ys 29.00 32@ 33 31.50@32 
Relaying rails........ . ésieaenda ete 40@50 50@55 
COAL BIT STEEL— Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham St. Louis Chicago 
$0.10 $0. 164 $0.18 $0.11 $u.15 
DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St.Louis Birmingham 
Lo OCC eee er Cer re rT te 14c. 130. 15e. 
PRM soe ve cucincumnieuk ema cuauneaad 16c. ‘1 





‘BUTT WELD . 
tee 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
» d and j..... a 33 SIG 1Gki ces 34} 18} 
PiRienen. 41} 
LAP WELD 
Yee A ree i) ae Aaa 28} 14 
7: Ve ee 50 374 23 to 6.+..... 304 7k 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Ee 43 254 ko, Se 34} 194 
cesoneueswee 48 354 
a) 52 394 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
iechudeanets 45 33} ta crated eacoten 16 
ZF 00 4iccccces 48 364 4 i, ee 3H 94 
4§ £06... ces 47 35} 48 006.5 00:08 30 18 


Stocks discounts in cities named are as follows: 
—New York— —Cleveland — 


al- al- a 
Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 


to 3in. steel butt welded . 40% 24% 40% 31% 54% 403% 
} to 3in. steel lap welded.. 35% 20%, 42% 27% 50% 371 


Malleable fittings. Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list + 23%, 


— Chicago — 











Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 





WIRE ROPE—Discounts from iist price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 
ized are as follows: New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red stand, all constructions................. p 20% 
Patent flattened strand, special and cast steel......... 20% 
Patent flattened strand, iron rope................+4- 5% 
Plow steel round strand rope. .........sccccceseccsss 30% 
Special steel round strand rope.............eeeeeeeee 30% 
Cast etecl routicl GtVOnd TOPE... . . :. ccc cvvccecevecese 223% 
FeOty Sb ANG ION GHEE... <6 inv kc tev tae cccversteve 5% 
Galvanized iron rigging and gu sone ER AP te +12% 
San Francisco: Galvanized, less 5% i 


, bright less 25%. 
Chicago, +12} on galvanized, 30 off 


SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from warehouse; 
also the base quotations from mill: 









Large San —— New York —— 
Mill Lots St. Fian- One 
Blue Annealed _‘ Pittsburgh Louis Chicago cisco Current Yr, Ago 
No. 10............$3.55@$6.00 $7.09 $7.02 $7.50 $6.62@$8.00 $4.5 
: .... 3.60@ 6.0 7.09 7.07. 7.55 6.67@ 8.05 4.62 
. 14., .... 3.65@ 6.1 7.09 7.12 7.60 6.22@ 8.10 4.67 
Saat 3.75@ 6.20 7.09 7.17 7.70 6.82@ 8.20 4.77 
Black: 
*Nos. 18 and 20... 4.15@ 6.30 8.10 7.80 7.85 7.80@ 8.80 5.42 
*Nos. 22 and 24... 4.20@ 6.35 8.10 7.85 7.90 7.85@ 8.85 5.47 
*No. 26........... 4.25@ 6.40 8.10 7.90 7.95 7.9 8.90 5.52 
*No. 28,.......... 4.35@ 6.50 8.10 8.00 8.05 8.0 .00 5.62 
Galvanized: 
No. 10............ 5.80@ 7.50 9.60 8.50 8.60 8.25@10.00 5.97 
No. 12............ 4.80@ 7.60 9%:60 8.60 8.60. 8.35@10.10 6.02 
Nee tee ccs) Oe 9.60 9.60 8.60 8.60 8.35@10.10 6.07 
Nos. 18 and 20.... 5.1 7.90 9.60 8.90 8.90 8.65@10.40 6.37 
Nos. 22 and 24.... 5.25@ 8.05 9.60 9.05 9.05 8.80@10.55 6.52 
*No, 26........... 5.40@ 8.20 9.60 9.20 9.20 8.95@10.70 6.62 
*No. 28... by 8.50 9.60 .50 9.25@11.00 6.9 


ae 0@ 9.50 9. : 97 
* For painted coriugated sheets add 30c. per 1,000 Ib. for 5 to 28 gage; 25c. for 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair size orders, the following 
amount is deducted from list: 
New York —Cleveland—. | —-Chicago— St. Lonis 
Current Current One Current One Current 
Year Ago Year Age 








Hot pressedSquare....+$4.00 $ .75 $1.90 $ .50 $l. $2.25 
Hot } abo hexagon..+ 4.00 75 1.90 . 50 1.08 2.25 
Cold punched square..+ 4.00 ‘ 1.90 .50 1.30 2.25 
Cold punched hexagon+ 4.00 75 1.90 .50 1.30 2.25 





PAPE ets) pak 











a 





— it 




















aT a 























Semi-finished nuts, ;% and smaller, sell at the following discounts fromlist price: 
Current One Year Ago 
Rew nics oarsiWkt.clee +510 v.05 v'os o-e\0:010 30% ~*~ % 
EE ESE Gal eainG as oe 40-6466 80.009 -4:0:0 % ‘0 
aN dict esersunesdiicie tose ss b 0'0.0:0'4-073 50% 50-16% 
NT SM clis Geile Witla Se 5b oi ono 'v'o's «0. 0i0,0.0° 45% ae 





MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: ; 
New York Cleveland Chicago “la 


i by 4in. and smaller............... list 40% 30% 5% 
Larger and longer up to 1 in. by 30in. +20% 20-10% 20% 40-5% 
WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 

For wrought-iron washers: 





New York...........list Cleveland......... $3.00 Chicago.........- $3.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York........ $7.00 Cleveland......... SEoe * COMERS. .60555205 $4.25 





RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair sized orders from 


h ; : 
es New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel y~ and smaller................0.. 3 40% off 35-10% 

inned.. . : ee : 08 CaS id ee 308 40% off 35-10% 


Boiler, ?, j, | in. diameter by 2in. to 5 in. sell as follows per 100 lb.: 
New York. . $7.00 base Glovelend. .$4.00 Chicago..$5.37 Pittsburgh. . $4.72 


Structural, same sizes: ; 
New York. . $7.10 Cleveland. .$4.10 Chicago..$5.47 Pittsburgh. . $4.82 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
— New York—~ —Cleveland—. —— Chicago —— 
nt One Current One Current One 





Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw, 5-bbl. lots.... $1.87 $1.59 $2.00 $2.30 $2.05 $1.78 
5-gal. cans......... 1.87* 1.72 2.49 2.45 2.30 1.98 


*To this oil price must be added the cost of the cans (returnable), which is 
$2 25 for a case of six. 


WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price. 








- Red —— White —— 

Current 1 Year Ago Current |! Year Ago 
Ty Ty 
and and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-Ib. keg....... 15.50 17.00 13.00 14.50 15.50 13.00 
25 and 50-ib. kegs. 15.75 17.25 13.25 14.75 15.75 13.25 
12}-lb. keg....... 16.00 17.50 13.50 15.00 16.06 15.50 
REE: 18.50 20.00 15.60 16.50 18.50 15.00 
ere 20 00 5 50 16.00 


.50 22.00 16. 17.50 20. 
500 Ib. lots less 10% discount. 2000 Ib. lots less 10-23% discount. 








COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are as follows: 


Rn or hs we'cee eee soe ; I 
St. Louis, salmon............ 16.00 ee 15.00 





PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard e 1ubbered suiface, complete with 
nails and cement, costs per square as follows at manufacturing points: 
I-Ply 2-Ply 3Ply 
el Le.l. c.l. 


PU WENO, ho cccde cs cceccccc ct sececescccceserss $2.40 $2.90 $3.45 
af ; oF 2.00 3.10 


Slate-surfaced roofing (1ed and gieer) in rolls of 108 sq. ft. costs $3.50 per 
10ll in caiload lots and $3.75 fo. smalle. quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $7.75 per squaie in carloads; $8.00 in 
smaller quantities, in Phi adelphia. 





ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 





Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq.ft.) perioll................0.05- $3.50 
Te with Cis Sod. DI.) per TOOT... .. 0... ncrcccccesccsccsscvede 1.85 
ee ne Ae MUD RID LONE). nn 00's 010 010 6 bw wie $esiesoe ss cenescae 46.50 
ES i 65 o cn oloi0's 0:65 0-6 0 b's NWN 414.6 0 08 ties: 0 010% 118.00 
i RETIN os 5 os u's oc ce erevavcsicesic sine oer esses 119.50 
HOLLOW TILE—Price per block in carload lots for hollow building tile: 
4x12x12 8x12x12 » 12x12x12 
On ae TE Ee $0. 087 $0. 158 $0.248 
LS Se ik takasah'n whats ono 00°96: d0.¢ bo none on market 
SEC nile Swi tas uso Wks 90's pe.0.9 oe 0-0 'e:e .09 .175 30 
skh iss 6giaeltws pbc s'e'eo ae 198 264 37 
aR Drie wi wis wd papaiew sees 132 . 2387 3581 
TET Like oles G04 5:0 ou 9:6 50010 6'6 00 125 . 2186 3286 
SR i ochs cs «dwn vey s'ne'0'e.0 @ 9:0 122 EE 8 iris 





LUMBER—Price of pine per M in carload lots: 
1-In. Rough 2-In. T.andG. 8x 8In. x 20Ft. 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 


NE 5h, cane cnt ctbee $53.00 $46.00 $42.00 
0 TS eee 63.00 70.00 58.00 
NS Ere 55.00 50.00 50.00 





EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25-lb. 
keg for black powder: 








Low Freezing -- Gelatin Black 

20% 40% 60% 80% Powder 
New York.. stale a $0. 3425 fr $2.30 
Divan ko b:4 $0. 2475 7 30 $0.3425 2.4 
Kansas City... . . 235 .26 . 3 2.40 
New Orleans.... . 2375 (50%) .2275 . 2475 Seer ee 
Seattle......... .18 .2175 . 2475 .29 2.45 
SS .2175 . 2525 .2975 .34 2.45 
3, ” Ree . 185 .2275 . 2525 bias 2.25 
St. Louis....... .2175 .26 .285 .295 1.90 
Los Angeles... . . .25 .30 i .275 29> 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—— are as follows in the following cities in cents per Pound for 








Cincinnati St. Louis Birmi 
8.5 “a 


REDS cis, s15- soot cece ccces Oe eee 3.7-3.8 

Fiber or sponge........ ncaa claveastn's alteiote 2. a52 85 

Transmission...... Rise.9)6,6 9.5 isi9sere:wvers 10. 14, 8.5 
MUS or oS ares) op Gras iorelorsleveainivancrniccecesale 2, bY 45 

REI yer oce Sie ave Melero cle, v8 sk oe 6.5 6.5 85 

Car journal........... earner: 12.0 4.7 8.5 





BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
— New York-—~ —— Cleveland —— ——Chicago 





Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year 
Best grade....... 90.00 87.00 74.50 79.00 70.00 °ar Ago 
Commercial...... 50.00 42.00 21.50 18.50 15.00 15.00 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: . 
Fire 

50-Ft. Lengths 
TT ECE tA oe ne I 7, St ae ee AE 7 
OMI AERA 5 io 0 5 ois aie o's © vig cisla sian ne cicero ore niuie tints ko 155% em 


Air 

: First Grade Second Grade Thi 

j-in. perft............. et $0.55 $0.35 "ne 
: Steam—Discounts from list 

First grade...... 25% Second grade..... 35% Third grade...... 40% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 









UE WNAMML I 2655 6s AiR ato woh cveislal ere: poAeotaln Case TR 20% 10- 
30 : ; 40% 38, 
Birmingham.. i % 3 
eis eatncssancs ox A naesiatecs 45% 40% 
RNMEMEMEMORS 2 scscsroiy os sites cis oiese pee aracoisteretalleie wala 30-5-23% 40- i A 





For cut, best grade, my 2nd grade, 30%. 


RA IDE LACING— For laces in sides, best, 8 1c. 





Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam. ..........0eececececcececce $1.00 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. ...........ccccccccccccccccccccece 1.70 
Duck and rubber for piston packing...........ccccccccccccceccccece 
MMPS PMMEEEIRE oof ores aors! ches core 6 a oig-cle:o35s Goth acai ove dioieio so aso 
BRUM te MER NNCMO 56Siosa555 6606's arel oe 0a Faroland 6 Ga wye.eeie. «/0 eR 1.70 
KIER MBIIOBLON BHOERE. 5. 6555 5 5.6.5. o vic c.c:csicc vicdc-e osinecelnc sence cl 
WADE INGHETION MEDORLOR GHOOES «6. 56:0'\sieicis:0-0:6:0\0.0: 4.0.01 010 0.0.6.8 a'siee oven 1,50 
BAR EOS [8 gE aos ci eran 5 hea 'a%s, wip vois 3 leo d We larase%e @idcohnt sala: Osianee eee 50 
PARES MELE. WEED SRROTEROD 6 5 56-66: 5.0.6: 9 <.0 0-010 016.6.0.6 0 0'o-0. 06 ecw eel 70 
PRUE OBOE CUCM ANMPREION . o.a56: 6.5 6:0:% 0. 0.0. 6 cieis.0.0,0:0 vio Gib e.oie's-arereie ono 50 
RU AINNOT HOON VOLO UN AEDONOIOR 0) o.6 6.5: <5. 6.5 65.5 6:0.c0e.0::0 eco b-Atic-s earemreneele 


Asbestos wick, }- and I-Ib. balls.................. EES. ‘85 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than fo. the price is 3 to 2c. extra: while 
for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge of le. The 
number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: _>- 8 ft.; 9-in., 6; 
g-in., 44; | in., 34; I}-in., 2 ft. 10 in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is price per 

ound for §-in. and larger, in | bg coils: 

















A ea eer 
New York.. i ae PRI 5555 56 005.00 ced F 
St. Louis... oa eeD Bananas City. ....00000e 00008 30} 
Chicago...... os * oman New Orleans, o:<.6.<..0:600d0008 3 
DEIRGOBIGIEE o. 6.65.5 6 cess cscs ‘ate Cs Se eS oe 
San Pranoiseo....... 6:2. +. ag LOB ADBCNS. «oso 6.0.6siceanis i) 
AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of standard 
ists: 
PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 
Standard List Price ~ 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
l-in. $0.27 }-in. $0.27 
2-in. .36 1 -in. 30 
3-in. 45 14-in. 45 
4+in. .60 2 -in. 60 
6-in. .80 2}-in. 75 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 34-in. 1.05 
Br MAO MEIN SIRCIRNII Dik 55a 5 nin es eaisla 6 Gssect oédegeaws ooo Fe 
4ply.... 40% 
For low-pressure heating and return lines................ 3-ply... ly off 
pS 0 off 
WIRING SUPPLIES—New York prices for tape and solder are as follows: 
PAM GRAN INE N ONIRIER 5: 5:55'5-0..4, 6.0.0.0 0.9 0.0,0:4.0.p.0'4.016'0'o b.t.o.e 0: ecee brsle 55c. per lb. 
EE NO TEE OI Sy 555 fois 60 yo 6 wie nse ai vi gaiweeiw aE 6.4 dle wHION 60c. per Ib. 
Re NN FING. 56. ics « 6!o0-0:510.00:0000.0- 06.0 v'e0 besee bewsion 46c. per lb. 
eee NE TE NN oo 566.5 jn 020) 66. ba wb.6 -8.aresase acoso ce secon $1.20 per dos. 





COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rabber-covered wire in following cities: 
New York———  ——Birmingham——~ —— Cincinnati — 





Single Double Single Double Single Double 

Braid, Braid, Braid, Braid, Braid, Braid, 
Solid Stranded Duplex Solid Stranded Duplex Solid Stranded Duple 
14.... $1200 $13.90 $26.50 6127.23 .....: $33.60 $12.00 $14.66 $29.07 
10.. 16.30 23:65 41:50 24:00 ...... 57.02 21.11 24.98 49.58 
S:.. 25.9% “32:70 “56.70 ©3300 .....: 75.94 30.83 35.33.20 
__ Sa ae abc J ae WPS in eevee. 54.27 «osm 
ee. | | Me ie Oe EY | eae ae are 19 .a.0m 
MSs ec ig isis o MMI. 5701655708). 25:0 ptesas OO eee a 109.60 .iccm 
Bt haere LS US 2 ee ae Spee 141.20 cae 
, See LU | ae CS): aes 171. 20+... ise 
eee bol a ae «IN er ar re . 207.60 298 
ME ec susterons OE ae ieee Ns os Rrcin eretwreis'e 257.40 Jinn 
Se PME 8 ees aase Ss PEON ewes Sneses 306.80 ...... 





FREIGHT RATES—0n finished steel products in the Pittsburgh district includ- 
ing plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe fittings, plain and 
vanized wite nails, rivets, spikes, flat sheets (except planished), chains, ete., 


the following freight rates per 1000 Ib. ate effective: 

RT OTT cic $0.30 New Orleans...........-++ $0. 385 
ES eo ee ee 0.17. Lo of Sr 
2. OIC gn wee 0.27 PiilAACIMIR. ........000 0:0: 0-008 0.245 
ee sere 0.23 St. Louis.............+.s en 
J. aa Sanne 0.17 SS eae 0.495 
ee 0.59 Pacific Coast (all rail).. ... 1.25 


Note—Add 3% transportation tax. *Minimum car!oad, 80,000 Ib. 
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